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7 when showing a tool 
to a prospective buyer, 
would like to, be in 


position to say — 
IT’S A 
TRUE TEMPER 
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Every new Dodge Truck and Commercial 
Car has Valve Seat Inserts to save gas and 
postpone valve grinding for 30,000 miles 
and more. All have Hydraulic Brakes for 
quick, safe stops. Plus many other advan- 
tages that make them plus-values. Com- 
pare them with any others and you will 
see how much more Dodge gives you for 
your money. 


NEW 6-CYLINDER COMMERCIAL EXPRESS — 


Many advantages. Floating Power engine 


mountings—Hydraulic Brakes ‘450 





— Valve Seat Inserts—70H.P. 
Engine—Low priced. 


NEW DODGE 








> 


TRUCKS 


| AT AMAZING 
LOW PRICES 
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NEW 112-TON 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS— An amazing value! Now Dodge gives 
you Hydraulic Brakes, Valve Seat Inserts, Engine Block of Chreme-Nickel- 
Molybdenum-Iron, Down Draft Carburetor, Roller Bearing Universal Joints, 
Air Cleaner and many other refinements. At low prices! 131-inch wheelbase, 
$490—157-inch wheelbase, $520 (Dual wheels extra). 











NEW 2-TON 6-CYLINDER CHASSIS—5-speeds, 7.00/20— 
8 ply tires standard equipment, helper springs, etc. 
Tremendous values—136-inch wheelbase, $795—165- 


inch wheelbase, $825. 
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NEW 131-INCH WHEELBASE—6-CYLINDER—1'/2-TON STAKE 
—Unusually wide body. Sign panels at side give ef- 
fective display space. 131-inch wheelbase, $665—157- 
inch wheelbase, $725. 


665 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit — bumpers and extra equipment additional. 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Remington, 
KLEANBORE 
PALMA MATCH 
SWEEP N.R.A. COMPETITIONS 


An unbelievable record of victories is proof 
conclusive that Kleanbore and Palma Match 
have established a new standard of accuracy 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


Figures compiled from the results of the 56 competitions of the 1932-1933 Winter and Spring se- 
ries of Indoor rifle, pistol and revolver postal matches held throughout the country by the 
National Rifle Association. 

36 Matches —or 64.6%, were won with Remington ammunition. 

387 Medals — 65.6% of the place medals in all the matches, plus numberless high percentage 
medals — won by shooters using Palma Match and Kleanbore. 

1144 shooters —or 64.6% of all who fired — shot Remington Cartridges. 


AND 


In all the matches —rifle, pistol and revolver — of the Ist to 5th place winners — 
62.55% shot Remington ammunition. 





16.00% shot ammunition manufactured by competitor No. 
10.90% shot ammunition manufactured by competitor No. 
4.00% shot ammunition manufactured by competitor No. 
3.63% shot ammunition manufactured by competitor No. 
2.92% was hand loaded, center fire ammunition. 


36 FIRSTS ¢ 36 SECONDS «+ 38 THIRD PLACES 


pwn> 











STOCK THE AMMUNITION 


quae) THE SHOOTERS WANT— 
THE AMMUNITION THAT WINS 














REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of KLEANBORE Ammunition 
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e AN INVITATION 


...in a Business that 
for Years Has Been a 
Matter of Trading Dollars 


FOR the majority of paint dealers, linseed oil has been a profitless 
item ...a convenience for the customer, handled with no gain to 


the merchant. 


But recently an increasing number of paint merchants have decided 
this was wrong, and have learned how to make linseed oil pay. 


This is their method... They looked for 
a really superior product that the trade 
would buy at a better price... one that 
would bring a profit. 

They found this item... It is Kellogg's 
Improved Boiled Linseed Oil. 
Kellogg's Improved Boiled is really 
preferred and commands a premium 
price. Hundreds of master painters write 
us to find out where it can be bought. 
Now, Kellogg's present Improved Boiled 
in anew sealed 5-gallon container. This 
innovation definitely marks Improved 
Boiled as a superior specialty and re- 
moves linseed oil from the non-profit class. 
Kellogg's Improved Boiled in the refin- 
ery-sealed pail is worth more than ever 


to the master painter. He is now pro- 
tected from cheap, inferior linseed oil 
substitutions and is certain of getting the 
pure Kellogg product, just as it left the 
refinery. Attractive and useful, the pail 


itself is an added incentive. 


This is your big opportunity to convert 
a profitless, undesirable bulk item into a 
money-making specialty. Now you can 
sell the right product, with the right 
merchandising set-up. You can show the 
trade that you take pride in giving them 
the genuine, pure product... and you 
will make more money doing it. 


Call the local Spencer Kellogg and Sons 
representative or write us for full partic- 
ulars. It will pay you to act at once. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS SALES CORP’N 


Special Oils Department 


KELLOGG S Improved 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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TO MAKE PROFITS 


Why Genuine Kellogg’s Improved 
Boiled Linseed Oil is preferred 


by the master painter... 


Pure linseed oil ... no rosin, ros- 
inates or mineral oil. 


Dries within 12 to 18 hours, all the 
way through. 


Contains no moisture, fats or “foots”. 
Eliminates all costly guesswork from 
mixing. 

Light in color. 

Fine brushing qualities. 

Always uniform. 


FEATURES 
of the KELLOGG 5-Gallon 


Sealed Pail 


1. Clean pouring spout. 
2. Sealed opening prevents substitution. 


3. Cover is affixed so that it cannot be re- 
moved without showing that it has been 
tampered with. 


pss 


. Strong wire bail. 


5. Good wooden handle makes it easy to 
carry when full. 


6. Recessed top and bottom for convenient 
stacking in stock. 


7. Rubber gasket under lid prevents leaks. 


8. Especially well constructed of strong ma- 
terials. 


9. Pail is attractive and useful. When emp- 
tied it can be used for mixing paints, etc. 














THE LIFE OF PAINT 
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by 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS. INC: 








MILLs gy GENERAL OFFICES - BUFFALO.N-Y. seg, 0-+ 


BUFFALO, CHICAGO, DES MOINES. ED” 
'NNEAPOLIS, ST.PAUL AND SUPERIO 





The new 5-Gallon Sealed Container for Kellogg's 
Improved Boiled and Kellogg's Raw Linseed Oil 


Boiled LINSEED OIL 
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QUESTION :- 





WHICH FENCE SHALL I SELL? 
ANSWER: 
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Zinc Insulated Fences 
Steel Fence Posts 
American Steel Gates 
Banner Poultry Fences 
Protector Poultry Fence 
Netting 
Bale Ties 
Nails, Staples, Barbed 

ire 
National Expanding 
Anchor Dirt Set End and 
Corner Posts 


Wire of all kinds 








A great deal has been written—and a great deal has been said—regarding the merits and sal- 
ability of fence. There are, however, two indisputable facts that point out a straight and certain 
path to profit. First: American Steel & Wire Company Zinc-Insulated Fences have stood the test 
of time—proved their ability to serve better and with greater economy throughout more years 
than any other fence. Second: these superior fences are the largest selling brand in the world— 


and are demanded by a great majority of the nation’s farmers. 


Thus, time-proved quality—and the biggest demand by far—are perfect answers to the question 
“Which fence shall I sell?”’ 


We will gladly forward to you information regarding Zinc-Insulated Fences—and the equally 


meritorious companion products listed above. 














208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF aren QS stares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee| Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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SELLING POINTS make it 














ERE’S a measuring cup you’ll 

want to push. Like all meas- 

uring cups, it’s a staple seller . . . one 
of those tried and true items. 


But, unlike most measuring cups, 
this new Pyrex Glass Cup has fea- 
tures worth talking about .. . points 
your kitchen-wise customers will in- 
stantly appreciate. 

FIRST, there’s the heat- and cold-resistant 
feature. This Pyrex Measuring Cup is 
guaranteed against breaking from hot 


PYREX OVENWARE 
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liquids. This is possible because it’s 
made of Pyrex Resistant Glass. 

SECOND, the accurate two-way graduations 
which follow the recommendations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. They can 
be read with cup held in either hand. 
They read for either cups or ounces. 
That’s unusual convenience! 

THIRD, resistance to fruit juice acids and 
vinegars. No discoloration or corrosion. 
Always looks bright and new. 

FOURTH, the Pyrex Measuring Cup is ab- 
solutely smooth inside... all gradua- 


THE NEW 
PYREX Measuring Cup 


A STAR 
FAST-MOVER 


\nside 
"Scar Sriacssess 


hy, 
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tions or marks are outside. Easy to 
keep clean and sanitary. 


FIFTH, there’s the cool handle. No burnt 
fingers, no matter how hot the liquid 
in the cup. Ask any housewife about 
that point! 

You'll readily recognize the value of 
pushing a staple with such unusual fea- 
tures. Display the new Pyrex Measuring 
Cup prominently. Stress its 5 selling 
points and you’ll have a star fast-mover 
in your store. 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


*Pyrex”’ is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. 
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Myers Sure Lock Sliding Un- 


loaders. 


Myers O. K. Fork and Sling 
Unloaders. 


Myers Clover Leaf Fork and 
Sling Unloaders. 


Myers Double Harpoon, Lock 
Lever, Nellis and Grapple 
Forks. 


Myers Single and Double Lock 
Rope and Chain Slings. 


Myers Plain and Knot Pass- 
ing, Wood, Malleable, Cast 
or Steel Frame Pulleys with 
Wood or Iron Sheaves. 


Myers Patent Double Steel 
Track. 


Myers Hanging Hooks, Rafter 
Brackets and Fixtures. 


Myers Rope Hitches, Rafter 
Grapples, Floor Hooks, Etc. 


Myers Hay Rack Clamps. 














HE weeks ahead will be busy ones for farmers. 

Hay and other farm crops are coming on rapidly. 
Harvest operations will soon be on in full swing. 
Today, the market for Myers Hay Unloading Tools is 
the best it has been for years. Farm commodity prices 
are strengthening. Live stock is increasing. The hay 


crop is promising and of greater value to the farmer. 


Your opportunity to sell Myers Unloaders, Forks, 
Slings, Pulleys, Tracks, Hooks and Fixtures lies just 
ahead. Farmer preference has placed this line in 
position of-leadership. Place yourself in position to 


take care of the demand by ordering now. 


Write or wire. We are in position to give your orders 


prompt attention. 


THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.¢co. ASHLAND, OHIO. 





PUMPS * WATER SYSTEMS + HAY TOOLS + DOOR HANGERS 
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THAT’S how we’re turning the oil-heater business... with a revolu- 
tionary new American line of air-circulating heaters. Startling new 
beauty of design and finish .. . improved principle of operation ... 
uttermost simplicity . .. infinitely greater efficiency . . . lifetime 
sturdiness... immeasurably bigger value than has ever before been 
offered. The hottest-heating and the hottest-selling line of heaters you ever saw! 
The same inherent quality that characterizes the famous American 
line (Kitchenkook— Kampkook— Readykook—Jdiffykook — Lamps — 
Lanterns). Don’t do anything about oil-heaters until you have our 
complete story. It’s a humdinger! Watch for further details in this 
publication. Or, better still, write for advance information. American 
Gas Machine Company, Inc., Albert Lea, Minnesota. Branches: 380 
Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 4242 Hollis Street, Oakland, Cal. 
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Stir Up Business 
by Going After It e 


USE OUR ADDRESSING SERVICE FOR YOUR 


DIRECT MAIL SALES EFFORTS 


and assure yourself Maximum Success at Minimum Mailing Cost 


THE REASON WHY? 


Hardware Retailers with 
Names and Addresses Verified and Corrected 


RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE OF ADDRESSING 
Addressed According to Annual Sales Volume as follows— 


12,611 MAJOR HARDWARE RETAILERS whose sales exceed $30,000.00 
annually and who account for more than 80% of all hardware retail 
sales. 


7150 HARDWARE RETAILERS whose sales are between $20,000.00 and 
$30,000.00 annually. 

16106 HARDWARE RETAILERS whose sales are less than $20,000.00 
annually. 


Only our many years daily contact with the hardware trade publishing 
HARDWARE AGE and HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST makes 
possible such An Addressing and Mailing Service Nowhere Else Obtainable. 
We Gladly Make It Available to You at Rates that are Extremely Moderate. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


HARDWARE AGE DIRECT MAIL ADDRESSING DEPT. 
239 West 39th St., New York 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly advise me your charge for addressing a mailing as checked. 

( ENVELOPES a pes ae pinnae et eo aia Fr 
hal ’ t e y I nnually. 

~ SROADSIDES to C 7150 H ma poe a nt lea pra OO A ll , 

ar t Ss 000. t 000. nnually. 

Cc CIRCULARS ware Retailers—sales ° y 

“) 16106 Hardware Retailers—sales less than $20,000.00 Annually. 


MINED 3.0.0 « wansiccmnaccsaleleneae< bak eecrnsneaemnue earache aa Pla bab cssvion ae Waar alannncials, sas prensa Wace KG 
SEE W800 svi eiccndenecivescsanecnsessdessdusenseenenee SS See ener Creer mere ere recor oe 


{Seeeeeeeeee2e8e8e288888822888228 
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A NEW DEAL 


in Garage Door 


HARDWARE 


HE nation-wide feeling of cheerful- 
ness and optimism is everywhere 
being reflected in business. And the 

















hardware trade is receiving a generous 
share of this rejuvenated spirit of buying. One of the most popular sales leaders is the 


No. 900 National Door Set 


Modern to the last word in design, this set employs a principle of door action that spells 
efficiency. Heavy vertical springs perfectly counterbalance the weight of the doors, which 
glide up with just a slight lift of the center handle. Rabbeted joints and special cam 


closing features are two sales points of importance. 
Installation of the No. 900 is simplicity itself, due to the novel method of furnishing the 
doors completely glazed and with hardware mounted in place. 


The season is now here for the enjoyment of a profitable business on 
these quality-built garage door sets. Write today for information. 


National hardware is sold direct to the NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
retail dealer—a policy that promotes qual- 
ity, service and direct selling cooperation. Ster | in g . . . . Illin ois 


























Hardware mounted on the inside 
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CAP’N MARK BRINGS HA YFORK ROPE CUSTOMERS 
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TO YOUR STORE 


Yes sir! This famous old salt tells all who pass your 
store that you sell the kind of rope that isn’t affected by 
any kind of weather—Columbian. He tells them that your 
Columbian Rope is waterproofed and guaranteed. Cap’n 
Mark actually invites them to come into your store and 
buy Columbian—the perfect hayfork rope. 


Be sure to put old Cap’n Mark in your window during 
the haying season. If you haven’t one of those new, brilliantly 
colored, life-like displays, write for one immediately. All 
you need do is tell us the name of your jobber from whom 
you buy Columbian and this rope-selling display will be 
sent to you, free of charge. 


Columbian Rope Company 
352-80 Genesee Street 
Auburn “The Cordage City” N. Y. 
Branches :— New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 


COLUMBIANI 


TAPE pol 


PURE MANILA ROPERS 
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| WE LIKE OUR FLORENCE 
OIL RANGE --/S THAT 


LATEST THING-AND | 
IT'S MARVELOUS! 





FLORENCE @ Way g@ bp FLORENCE 
| GAS RANGE 


HE speed and convenience of gas OU never saw a gas range just like 

this before. It’s a new design — 
combines all the good qualities of Con- 
sole and Table-top Models. Big roomy 
cooking top is only 6” below top of oven 
and shelf is set back—no deep shadows, 
no need for left-hand ovens. New ring- 
type burners, full heat to simmer. Auto- 
matic top burner lighter; 17-inch fully 
insulated oven; radio dial oven heat 


with the economy of oil. Here is the 
new Florence Oil Range with fully in- 
sulated (rock wool) oven, gas range 
cooking top, drawer-type tray. Finished 
in ivory, green and black porcelain 
enamel and the new synthetic baking 
enamel that is unusually durable. A 
compact, sturdy, efficient range that any 
woman can be proud to own — any 
merchant can sell with confidence. 
This is the model that is shown in 


control; elevating smokeless broiler pan; 
Plaskon “Color Accent” handles .. Two 
Florence Model Kitchens—featured in handsome models in full porcelain finish: 
Florence national advertising to 14 mil- 


lion homes. Write for details. 


ivory with green trim; white with gray 
trim. Write for details. 


Look! Here are two big values in Florence Ranges ; Add to all this the Florence Plan—based on the recom- 
one for gas, the other for oil . . . highest quality ... mendations of 249 merchants . . . reaching 14 million 
new features . . . harmonizing colors . . . backed homes . . . And you have the answer to “How can I 
by 60 years’ experience .. . offered at prices that make money in stoves ?” Write, wire or phone for the 
sell ... with margins that mean more money for you. whole story. FLORENCE STOVE Co., Gardner, Mass. 


© 1933 by F. S. Co 


“FLORENCE RANGES: 
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The N.R.H.A. President’s Store at Florence, Wisconsin 


Edward Walter 


Peterson 


The New President 
National Retail Hardware 


Association 


HE 1933 N. R. H. A. Con- 
gress at Chicago elected, as 
President of the association, 
Edward Walter Peterson, Flor- 
ence, Wis., hardware man of the 
old school of careful training. 
His hardware experience began 
in his father’s store where he 
worked before and after school 
hours, helping and learning. He 
entered the employ of his father, 
upon completing his schooling, 
and learned the hardware and 
tinshop business thoroughly. The 
latter, a necessary part of the 
hardware business in the old 
days, has proved mighty handy 
in after years when it has helped 
in figuring on contracts and lay- 
ing out work. 
Ed was ambitious to own a 
hardware store, and, after man- 
aging several stores and gaining 


practical business experience, he 
formed a partnership and opened 
a business under the name of E. 
W. Peterson and Co. Seven years 
later, in 1908, he became sole 
proprietor of the business. 

To realize this ambition has 
meant hard work, many sacrifices 
and grim determination but Ed 
Peterson had the character to 
meet the demands, and has suc- 
ceeded. 

The new N. R. H. A. President 
was born in Menominee, Mich.., 
and in the 80’s moved to Flor- 
ence, Wis., his present residence. 
He is vice-president of the State 
Bank of Florence, an _ active 
worker in civic welfare, a Noble 
of the Order of the Mystic 


Shrine and a 32nd degree Mason. 
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PETERSON 


He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

President of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Hardware Association in 
1926, Mr. Peterson was elected 
to the Board of Governors of the 
National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation at the Mackinac Island 
Congress several years ago. At 
the West Baden Congress last 
year he was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Peterson was Miss Bertha 
Nohl, of Ripon, Wis. They have 
two sons, one of whom is a prac- 
ticing physician and surgeon on 
the Mesaba range. 





















COMPETITION nace 


Charges of Uneconomic Practices by Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers and Retailers Very Specific—General Be- 
lief that New Law Will Cure Most Abuses—152 Members 
and 221 Guests Registered—May Be Last Convention of 
Its Kind for Some Years Under New Law—Value of 
Trade Marked Goods Disputed at Every Session and 
Price Parity Demanded—Des Moines, Iowa, Wins 
1934 Congress 


tant in their views about “quality” 
and “trade-marked goods”. The hon- 
esty of the quality appeal and of the 
trade-mark on standard goods were 
both questioned in practically all ses- 
sions. References, to mail order and 
chain stores receiving preferential 
prices on unmarked goods identical 





EWS that President Roosevelt 
| \ had signed the Industrial Re- 

covery Act reached Chicago 
just as the closing session of the 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Congress was starting. For 
three days, June 12 to 14, this thirty- 
fourth annual convention at the Ho- 
tel Knickerbocker, Chicago, had dis- 
cussed uneconomic practices in the 
hardware industry. Under the new 
law most of these abuses should be 
corrected. Although not listed spe- 
cifically as a topic for convention 
consideration, practically every 
speaker mentioned the then pending 
law as “a new ray of hope” which 
would control the very unethical 
methods under discussion. E. B. 
Gallaher, the final speaker, said in 
closing, “This is the last convention 
of this kind you will hold for some 
time. Perhaps the last one you will 
ever hold, for the new deal law will 
correct many if not all of the un- 
ethical and uneconomic practices you 


have discussed. Future conventions 
will consider reports and progress 
under the new law.” 

President Hugh F. McKnight pre- 
sided over all sessions. At the final 
session he was succeeded by the elec- 
tion of E. W. Peterson, Florence, 
Wis., who has served as vice-presi- 
dent. Director N. E. Given, Bemidji, 
Minn., is now vice-president and A. 
D. Vandervoort, Lansing, Mich., is 
the new director. The 1934 Congress 
will meet at Des Moines, Iowa. Of- 
ficial registration listed 152 members 
and 221 guests, making the grand 
total 373. 

The congress theme was “Compe- 
tition,” a broad subject to which the 
several speakers did full justice. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers came 
in for very specific criticism. They 
were directly charged with distribu- 
tion policies which prevented retail- 
ers from the price ,parity they must 
have to meet today’s competition. 
Most of the speakers were very mili- 
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to the trade-marked goods sold the 
hardware trade at much _ higher 
prices, came up in all discussions. 
Both speakers and those who entered 
discussions from the floor were very 
militant in their attitude on this point 
and generally received an enthusias- 
tic ovation from the assembly. The 
shortcomings of retailers were recog- 
nized, particularly their failure to 
take advantage of lower prices when 
put into competition by wholesalers, 
but most of the criticisms were lev- 
eled at the other two factors in the 
industry. 

There were frequent references to 
the report of the N. R. H. A. Price 
Committee and the price studies of 
the Iowa association, both of which 
provided ample evidence of price 
discrimination which handicapped 
the retail hardware trade. 

Four amendments were added to 
the N. R. H. A. constitution and by- 
laws. These permit the National to 
seek direct memberships from areas 
not at present organized through state 
or sectional bodies; impose upon 
state and sectional groups the duty 
of keeping National headquarters ad- 
vised of membership status, prob- 
lems, etc.; require the National office 
to counsel with and advise officers of 
affiliated associations (state and sec- 
tional) on membership, management, 
services, etc., and the fourth amend- 
ment authorizes the National office 
“to take charge of and carry on the 
work” of any state or sectional body 
in case of the “failure or inability” 
of such organization “to function 
along the line and in the manner gen- 
erally prescribed.” This last activ- 
ity provides for such action in co- 
operation with the duly elected 
officers of such state or section group. 
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The full text of the amendments ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Monday night the Congress got under 
way with President Hugh F. Mc 
Knight presiding. One verse of ‘“Amer- 
ica” and the invocation by William 
Moore, Detroit, Mich., treasurer of the 
Michigan Association preceded the in- 
troduction of delegates, officials and 
guests. Among the guests presented 
were; A. E. Alverson, Greenlee Tool 
Co., Rockford, IIll., president of the 
American Hardware Manufacturer’s 
Association; Charles F. Rockwell, sec- 
retary-treasurer of that body; George 
A. Fernley, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Hardware Association and Finis 
E. Pharr, Buhrman-Pharr Hardware 
Co., Texarkana, Ark., president of the 
Southern Hardware Jobber’s Associa- 
tion. 

Past N. R. H. A. president Thomas 
B. Howell, Richmond, Va., presented 
to President and Mrs. Mc Knight gifts 
from the N. R. H. A., given in appre- 
ciation for the services the presiding 
officer had rendered the organization. 


The President’s Message 


The only address of the evening was 
the president’s annual message devoted 
largely to outlining departmental activi- 
ties of the National Association, ex- 
pressing appreciation to the headquar- 
ters staff for its help during the year 
and urging members to support the or- 
ganization’s various activities. Com- 
menting also on current conditions and 
the encouraging business outlook Mr. 
Mc Knight said in part: 

“While there has been an absence 
of government control in industry, the 
‘New Deal’ indicates the government 
is again contemplating controlling 
crafts and business in general as evi- 
denced by the Industry Control Meas- 
ure. The new Industry Control Meas- 
ure which is being pushed by the ad- 
ministration is one of the most revolu- 
tionary proposals of our generation in 
that, among other things, it is intended 
to give business the right to protect 
itself through certain types of agree- 
ments not in controvention of the pub- 
lic interest. 

“The language of the bill does not 
clearly indicate how far-reaching the 
application of the measure may go, but 
those who have conferred with the men 
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of Chicago N.R.H.A. Congress 
Recovery Act Discussed at Every Session 


Thirty-fourth Annual N. R. H. A. Convention Pledges 
Support and Will Submit Code Under New Law— 
National Office Acquires Powers of Strict Supervision 
Over State and Sectional Associations and Is Authorized to 
Seek Direct Memberships in Areas Without State Bodies 
—E. W. Peterson Succeeds Hugh F. McKnight as Presi- 
dent—N. E. Given Vice-president and A. D. Vandervoort 
New Director 


who drew the bill and who will be in- 
fluential in its administration, report 
that government intention is far more 
important than the mere text. 

“According to one authoritative na- 
tional service, the central idea is that 
the ‘government hereafter will super- 
vise, regulate and control private in- 
dustry and trade. Ownership, manage- 
ment and initiative will be left to pri- 
vate interests, but government will have 
power of compulsion if private initia- 
tive does not respond to what the gov- 
ernment regards as the public interest. 
It is a step toward the idea that all 
business are inherently public utili- 
ties.’ 

“It is the announced intention that 
trade associations will be used as gov- 
ernment instrumentalities, and the men 
who are to administer the new law are 
unofficially but urgently advising busi- 
ness men to join the trade associations 
of their respective crafts. 


a | 


“Each representative group of busi- 
ness men should take action to curb 
cut-throat competition and_ bring 
greater efficiency to the activities of its 
members without waiting for govern- 
ment initiative. As such action is 
already being developed along rather 
sensational lines by certain of the pro- 
ducing groups, it is clear that retail 
organizations should not lag behind. 

“This naturally means that our af- 
filiated organizations should so en- 
ergize their membership campaigns as 
to reach and make the worth of as- 
sociation membership clear to every 
hardware retailer in their respective 
areas, and that for his own protection 
every merchant should have associa- 
tion membership. 

“There are points for and against 
government control. If the control gets 
into politics it will make it difficult for 
that industry so directed. If politics can 
be kept out of government control there 














will be an elimination of the unethical 
practices and the uneconomic doings of 
many industrial lines. As President 
Roosevelt has stated publicly, particu- 
larly in his radio addresses, the present 
administration is experimenting and 
while they may not be successful with 
all their experiments, they propose to 
put into effect needed supervision in 
many lines of business. The future only 
can tell the results after the experi- 
ments that are now being made in 
Washington. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Retiring N.R.H.A. 
President 


“Price discrimination is the most out- 
standing of the special activities of the 
N. R. H. A. during the past year. Some 
manufacturers have been selling their 
lines to chains and mail order houses at 
preferential prices that preclude the 
retail merchant from competing. In a 
number of specific cases we have been 
assured that such practice will be dis- 
continued. 

“At the West Baden Congress, a 
price committee was requested by res- 
olution and your committee has made 
a nation-wide survey of the prices paid 
by hardware dealers for some 250 items 
in comparison with like items sold by 
the two large mail order houses. A tre 
mendous amount of time, work and ex- 
pense have been given to obtain the re- 
quired data. The results were given to 
the various State conventions and 
copies of the committee’s report have 
gone to the members in most of the 
States. The theme of this Congress has 
its basis in price competition and the 
accomplishments to this time will be 
presented at later sessions.” 

Because of the wide-spread interest 
in the Century of Progress, which 
would consume all available spare time 
of the Uelegates no regular entertain- 
ment program was arranged. There 
was informal dancing immediately fol- 
lowing the opening meeting, but other 
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evenings were left open for visiting 


the World’s Fair. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


Tuesday morning, N. R. H. A. Direc- 
tor, Charles G. Gilbert, Oregon, IIL, 
opened the session with “The Study 
of Prices” based largely on the find- 
ings of the N. R. H. A. Price Commit- 
tee of which he has been chairman. 
His conclusions were prefaced with an 
outline of the committee’s formation 
at the West Baden Congress last year 
and its methods of operation, saying 
in part: “The committee selected from 
the fall and winter catalogues of the 
two principal mail order houses ap- 
proximately 250 items of merchandise, 
to be covered by the survey. These 
items were then classified into four 
groups. A questionnaire was prepared 
covering the items in each group, show- 
ing the catalog page, description and 
mail order price. The object of di- 
viding into four groups was to avoid 
the necessity of any dealer checking 
such a large list, and also, because 
certain classes of merchandise are 
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Bemidji,’ Minn. 
New N.R.H.A. 


Vice-President 


found to predominate in one store more 
than in another. This plan covered a 
wide territory, and developed a very 
definite cross-section of the price con- 
ditions through the entire country. The 
questionnaires were sent to all secre- 
taries and they, in turn, mailed them 
to selected members, and also copies 
were delivered to all jobbers who 
showed any interest in the work as it 
was being developed. 

“All told, 2780 questionnaires were 
sent out to dealers and the replies 
were tabulated at the National Office, 
and the committee met again.” 

The speaker gave details on the 
various meetings of the committee, then 
offered conclusions which follow in 
part: 


“The committee agreed that syndi- 
cates were legitimate conveyors of mer- 
chandise; that we do not expect man- 
ufacturers to refuse to sell anyone 
who acts as a legitimate distributor. No 
manufacturer is blamed for selling syn- 
dicates but we do take issue with the 
manufacturer who quotes discrimi- 
nating prices. Retailers do not expect 
or ask any preference in price. The con- 
sumer is entitled to buy where he can 
get the greatest value for his dollar. 

“In connection with almost every 
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Managing Director 


of N.R.H.A. 


item the report showed startling dis- 
crepencies in prices paid by dealers, 
and the majority indicated margins 
wholly inadequate to meet catalogue 
prices. Since it would make a volume 
far too large for the purpose of this 
report to incorporate all the prices 
given by the dealers on the total num- 
ber of items, the committee prepared 
a limited number of these items and 
they represent the general condition 
which prevailed. 

“Another noticeable fact was that 
little variation existed between the dif- 
ferent areas of the country. This re- 
port was sent to every State Conven- 
tion with the figures as shown from 
that State, as well as, a series from an- 
other State which, in the minds of the 
committee, represented a fair average. 
Every effort was put forth to bring out 
a full and complete discussion after 
the presentation. 

“However the reaction from these 
conventions was rather discouraging. 
There was one class of dealers who 
seem to feel that they were good buy- 
ers, and that the higher prices referred 
to were paid by the other fellow. There- 
for it did not affect them nor interest 
them. Another group were very much 
interested, if someone would do all the 
work, and get lower prices and better 
terms, than they now enjoy. Another 
group who just doesn’t know what it 
was all about and apparently cared 
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less. A very small group were opposed 
to it because they feared conflict with 
present satisfactory arrangements that 
they now enjoy direct with manufac- 
turers. The only encouraging factor is, 
that there is a gradually increasing 
group who realize that the study was 
of the utmost value, and that if the 
dealer and jobber do not get interested 
in this subject of equal price adjust- 
ment, it ultimately would mean the 
elimination of a large per cent of 
stores and a consolidation of the few 
remaining into some sort of mutual 
group, with probably the elimination of 
nearly all of the jobbers. 

“A dealer may have the most mod- 
ern store, but if he does not have mer- 
chandise at a comparable price with 
the syndicate, he is hopelessly lost. 
Consumers today know values. Compar- 
able values and prices must be con- 
sidered. ; 

“Now the reaction of the committee 
toward the retailer himself—retailers 
must know their merchandise better. 
They must know how their resale prices 
compare with others. In the past we 
have emphasized service, but much of 
the carry-away merchandise does not 
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Palo Alto, Calif. 
.Past N.R.H.A. 


President 


require service. Some items in the hard- 
ware field, we will admit, require serv- 
ice and intelligent selling, but the word 
‘service’ has been overworked and to- 
day, people are demanding values more 
than service. 

“The dealer must buy back from 
the price the consumer will pay and 
forget the old idea of buying for an 
extra five, disregarding the price 
quoted, remembering higher prices do 
not always mean better values. 

“Justly, many retailers have been ac- 
cused of not cooperating with the job- 
bers when a price is made to meet 
competition, they will overprice for a 
longer profit. We have outstanding ex- 
amples of this in our own file, and a 
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serious campaign of education must be 
carried to the retailers to correct this 
fault. This idea, however, has been 
over exaggerated by some wholesalers. 
“Following the conventions, sug- 
gestion was made that copies of the 
committee report should be furnished 
to all members of the State Associa- 
tion, and the secretaries should em- 
phasize the use of them. In 15 or more 
States this suggestion was followed. 
“Secretaries were asked to send 
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copies of the report to all wholesalers 
actively operating in their areas. This 
was done in most cases. This distribu- 
tion was in the hope that every jobber 
would cooperate with the committee, 
and with the dealers. Many wholesalers 
were extremely interested in the re- 
port. As soon as the questionnaires 
reached some wholesalers they imme- 
diately started to work putting them- 
selves in a position to sell goods to 
the retailer, so that he could meet com- 
petition as revealed by the survey. 
Others did nothing until after the re- 
port was issued, and the emphasis of 
buying back was stressed. When it was 
later seen that retailers were de- 
termined, and earnest, in this price 
study a still larger number of whole- 
salers became concerned and instructed 
their buyers to consider the price which 
dealers had to meet. It is reported that 
all the wholesalers in one State got to- 
gether and went over the report thor- 
oughly, and promptly readjusted prices 
on all listed items to help the dealer 
compete with a fair margin. 

“It is reasonable to suppose they in- 
sisted on better prices from the man- 
ufacturer from whom they bought. 
Some wholesalers have doubtless made 
changes on items other than covered 
by the survey and some few, we are 
informed, have given instructions that 
all buying must be back from the con- 
sumer’s price. 


“Several very interesting and en- 
couraging letters have been received 
through contacts made by the secre- 
taries with the jobbers in their terri- 
tory, and this condition is improving 
steadily. However, we still have among 
the jobbers as we do among the retail- 
ers, a class who do not seem to be alert 
enough to grasp the situation. There 
are those jobbers who have positively 
refused to assist, who had advocated 
that it was radically wrong to discuss 
these subjects and that it was far better 
to keep the dealer in ignorarze and go 
ahead along the old lines. 

“The jobber who extends credit too 
liberally places his dealer under heavy 
obligations. He may dictate from whom 
and what he shall buy. In many cases 
the dealer pays a _ severe penalty 
through high prices and resultant loss 
of profit and volume. And in the long 
run the jobber pays too. 

“We heartily admit that if the job- 
ber can afford to become a banker, he 
can easily increase his volume, and at 
a good figure, but this policy will not 
survive, and has had a very detrimental 
effect on the mind of the buying pub- 
lic, that the independent is high priced. 
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There are some jobbers who are so 
near-sighted they are still pushing the 
private-brand merchandise with a hand- 
some mark up, and then wonder why 
the syndicate is getting the business on 
comparable merchandise to their pri- 
vate brand, when in reality it is being 
sold by the syndicate at a very similar 
figure to what they quote the dealer. 
“Perhaps the chief accusation that 
can be made against the jobber is his 
buying department. The knowledge of 
the jobbers buyer as compared to the 
syndicate buyer is pitiful. Some ex- 
amples of jobber buyers in our file are 
good material for the joke book. 
“Chain store buyers study the con- 
sumer and discover his wants and de- 
sires. Therefore they buy according to 
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the demand of the community and the 
store manager is instructed how and 
when to push these goods. 

“Some jobbers and manufacturers 
complain that the facts of the survey 
and the committee’s work in discussing 
price comparison, and insisting that 
the retailers meet competition has given 
the merchant the idea that all prices 
should be lower, and that his entire 
attention should be devoted to cheap 
competitive merchandise. It is claimed 
also by manufacturers that but a small 
volume of the catalogue business is 
cheap goods, and that their emphasis 
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Oregon, Iil. 
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is always on the higher-priced goods. 
There may be some truth in this state- 
ment, but, these manufacturers over- 
look the fact that this survey made a 
comparison with catalogue prices, and 
that the catalogue tells its own story. 
The objector also overlooks the fact 
that the items in the survey report 
neither the higher nor the lower prices, 
but were developed on present-day con- 
sumer demands. At no time has the 
committee had any thought that retail- 
ers would limit their effort to cheap 
goods, and I firmly believe that good 
retailers will sell up to higher levels 
more than will the catalogue or the 
sales people in syndicate stores. 


Manufacturer’s Control 


“We are forced to admit that the 
manufacturers have been in control. 
They have told the jobber and the deal- 
er at what price they would sell, and 
no scaling down would be allowed. At 
the same time they were making lower 
prices to syndicates because they were 
considered the preferred buyers. More 
than once I have been told that the 
syndicate buyer does not ask the price. 
He tells the manufacturer what he will 
pay, and then sells him the idea of 
why he should make him this lower 
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price. In fact I am informed the sell- 
ing is actually reversed. 

“We are rapidly approaching a time 
when every manufacturer will be re- 
quired to state a sales policy, and this 
policy in all cases must, and should, 
be as good as his product. Altogether 
too frequently the play on quality, by 
the manufacturer, overshadows his sales 
policy. 

“The day of secret rebates, allow- 
ances, and concessions and even incor- 
rect billing is over. Such practices do 
not go hand in hand with the New Deal 
in merchandising, or with the new busi- 
ness as it is to be conducted in the 
future. Possibly under Government 
regulation, and whether we like it or 
not, the game today must be played 
under a new set of rules. 


Buy Backwards 


“The committee makes this recom- 
mendation. That retailers must use the 
consumer price, as a base from which 
to work back to the price they can af- 
ford to pay.- Knowing the margin he 
must have, it is easy enough to tell the 
wholesaler the price at which he can 
buy. 

“In turn, the wholesaler, knowing 
the price at which the retailer must 
sell, the margin he must have, and the 
margin the wholesaler must have, can 
then go to the manufacturer with a 
definite statement of the price he can 
afford to pay; the price he must have, 
if he buys. Which is better, to be out 


of an item or to have it at a higher 
price? 

“Undoubtedly many manufacturers, 
thinking of themselves rather than the 
ultimate distribution of their wares, 
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will strongly oppose such a_ buying 
policy by the other groups. But neces- 
sity is the impelling force behind re- 
tailers and wholesalers. They, too, must 
think of themselves and their prob- 
lems, rather than of the manufacturer 
and his problems. 

“If such a course is displeasing to 
manufacturers, yet they have only 
themselves, or at least many members 








Four Amendments to 
the N.R.H.A. Constitution 


Section 2 of Article IIl 


The National Association may take . 


direct memberships from areas in 
which no affiliated state or sectional 
association is operating. The dues 
shall be approximately the same as 
those ruling in organized areas. 


Section 2 of Article IV 


For the better coordination of asso- 
ciation work, it shall be the duty of the 
affliated associations to report to and 
advise with the National Association 
concerning organization problems and 
the carrying out of policies and prog- 
ress initiated by the National Congress, 
the Board of Governors, the Officers’ 
Council, or the Secretaries’ Conference, 
directed to efficiency in hardware dis- 
tribution and the strengthening of the 
association’s structure. 


Section 3 of Article IV 


As a part of its service to its mem- 


ber organizations, it shall be the duty 
of the National Association to coun- 
sel with and advise the officers of affil- 
iated associations with respect to main- 
tenance of membership and service, 
problems of management, managerial 
personnel, and direction of the work 


of such organizations in  coopera- 
tion with the respective boards of 
directors. 


Section 4 of Article IV 


In case of the failure or inability of 
any affiliated association to function 
along the line and in the manner gen- 
erally prescribed, it shall be the prov- 
ince of the National Association, in 
cooperation with the duly elected off- 
cers of such affiliated association, to 
take charge of and carry on the work 
of such organization in the interest of 
its membership until such failure is cor- 
rected or inability removed. 
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of their own group, to blame, because 
‘of their responsibility in making the 
competition price possible.” 

Bringing the subject to a close Mr. 
Gilbert suggested: 

“I—A committee continue a limited 
price comparison study. II—An inten- 
sive study of discounting practices and 
procedures, to eliminate confusing quo- 
tations. ITI—A study by merchandise 
classifications, the propositions, poli- 
cies, and products of manufacturing, to 
determine which merit our cooperation. 
IV—Each individual participate in 
similar studies suggested by the com- 
mittee, and, stand ready to give 100 
per cent loyalty and active support to 
the committee’s recommendations and 
findings. V—That we energetically use 
our best efforts not only for our own 
preservation, but to the end that the 
entire hardware craft may again be- 
come a united, happy family.” 

In the discussion which followed one 
member favored public exposure of 
manufacturers whose policies were in- 
imical to the best interests of the re- 
tail hardware trade. Mr. Gilbert offered 
the opinion that it was doubtful wis- 
dom to blacken the name and record 
of any particular manufacturer and fav- 
ored what might be termed getting at 
the principles involved. 

The second half of the session was 
devoted to “Confusions in Distribution” 
with Sam E. Hunt, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., president of the Minnesota As- 
sociation as the speaker. In part Mr. 
Hunt said: 

“Our system of manufacturer-to-job- 
ber-to-retailer-to-consumer distribution 
was not an overnight development, but 
came into being, as far as I can de- 
termine, as the logical step-by-step 
process through long experience and 
from actual necessity. It is still the 
logical way to an economical distribu- 
tion of merchandise, providing each 
unit plays the game as it should be 
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Michigan Boulevard 
from the Art Institute 
Chicago 


played, being honest with one another. 
“While some manufacturers have 
with varying success sold their products 





Cc. D. GARRETSON 


Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co. 
Speaker 


direct to retailers and consumers, a 
successful distribution of this kind has 
been confined largely to certain spe- 
cialty lines. In the main those manufac- 
turers who have strayed from the path 
of jobber distribution have found it 
necessary, in the trying times we have 
been through, to drift back to the reg- 
ular recognized channels. It is apparent 
that the duplication of effort necessary 
to such a distribution is far too expen- 
sive for conveying most merchandise to 
market. 

“The elimination of overhead, the 
goal of every manufacturer, is only pos- 
sible when thousands of commodities 
are handled through one sales force in 
a given territory, that can be econom- 
ically served. Let me repeat, that this 
method of merchandising to the con- 
sumer has become established as the 













most economical and sound by a con- 
sistent step-by-step growth, proven by 
the fact that the type of distribution 
that we represent distributes over 70 
per cent of the merchandise in this 
country. The trouble does not lie in 
any weakness in the system, but rather 
in the disposition of some factors to 
carry water on both shoulders and 
some to deliberately betray their 
friends. That our entire trade system is 
in a state of confusion today and has 
been for time past must be recognized, 
but is it not time for us to realize and 
acknowledge the mistakes that have 
been made and turn the searchlight 
upon internal conditions? It is our duty 
at this convention to search out unfair 
practices wherever they may be found. 


No Short Cuts 


“Chain, mail order and similar sys- 
tems may advertise that they are short- 
cutting distribution, but the facts are 
that they have assumed the operations 
of wholesaling and retailing with all 
the costs incidental thereto. When man- 
ufacturers give syndicates or other 
channels of trade inside prices that are 
lower than the costs regularly quoted 
to wholesalers, they do not in any way 
prove the inefficiency of our present 
system and under no circumstances can 
that prove that chain methods are more 
economical. It simply means that these 
manufacturers have become unfair in 
their distribution methods and it is high 
time that they recognize their unfair- 
ness and that we get together for the 
good of all manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers. None of us can live alone 
in splendid isolation. We are dependent 
on one another and my hope is that a 
new day of voluntary cooperation is 
dawning. 

“It was when production began to 
catch up with consumption and the de- 
sire of factories to increase distribu- 
tion tock the upper hand that com- 
plications began to gum up the works, 
and a general breakdown of trade lines 
was the result, with an increase in dis- 
tribution costs and more lively competi- 
tion for the wholesaler and retailer. As 
the syndicates felt the need of using 
hardware items for specials there came 
the pressure for lower prices as their 
cry always is that they sell for less. It 
is no trouble for them to sell for less 
when they buy under any prices that 
are available to the regular trade. I 
have no quarrel with the manufacturer 
who chooses to distribute through these 
chain outlets but I do insist that it adds 
to the confusion when he sells the same 
identical merchandise to chain stores 
at a lower price than he will sell to the 
jobber and the retailer, who stock not 
only the fast moving items, but the 
slow as well, to complete the service 
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to customers. The customer thinks noth- 
ing of being told in a chain store that 
a certain item is not carried, but let 
him ask for that same article in our 
store and if it is not stocked he wants 
to know what kind of a store we are 
running. 

“What has happened to builders 
hardware you ask? There was a time 
when the hardware retailer was an im- 
portant factor in handling this line, 
but as some of the small dealers re- 
quired help from their wholesalers in 
connection with estimates on sizable 
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Creston, Iowa 
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contracts, the wholesalers found an ex- 
cuse to directly enter the field on the 
theory that they were better equipped 
than the retailer to handle it. At first 
we were given a small commission on 
the sale, but eventually the competi- 
tion between wholesalers became such 
that this was largely eliminated and 
we were forgotten. Then came also di- 
rect bidding by the manufacturers. The 
result was that only those retailers 
large enough to buy direct from the 
manufacturers and who specialize in 
contract estimates have any place in 


this field. 
Jobbers Sell at Retail 


“in the mad scramble for additional 
volume the manufacturers and jobbers 
reached out for industrial and institu- 
tional business, and I presume that we 
will have to admit that in a number of 
cases this was perfectly justifiable as 
the larger units buying in large 
quantities were entitled to this service 
and could not be taken care of by the 
ordinary retailer. At any rate this has 
been a common practice and I am not 
going to criticize this feature of whole- 
saler and jobber selling. It seems to me, 
however, that this selling has gone be- 
yond all reason and that it is possible, 
in most instances, for the buyers of 
such concerns to buy everything needed 
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for personal use and also for a selected 
list of friends who are glad to have 
the privilege of buying ‘at wholesale’. 
The same situation applies to the sell- 
ing to contractors, blacksmiths, 
garages, etc., who are called upon reg- 
ularly by jobbers’ salesmen, and if they 
were solicited for only the merchandise 
that rightfully belonged to the different 
lines, they would be perfectly justified 
in selling them. I believe it is a fair 
statement to make, however, that pick- 
ing up articles that are entirely foreign 
to the merchandise stocks carried has 
become a regular part of the day’s 
work and the average salesman ‘counts 
that day lost” when he is unable to send 
an order for an electric refrigerator, a 
gasoline range, a couple of shot guns 
and a few cases of shells from some 
shoe shop, blacksmith shop or garage. 
In my town a gasoline range and an 
electric refrigerator have been sold re- 
cently by one of the leading Northwest 
jobbers to one of the owners of a shoe 
and harness shop who are customers 
for harness goods and shoe findings, 
that properly belong to his lines. 

This is only one instance, but you can 
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multiply this by hundreds in every town 
and city in our part of the country and 
I take it for granted that the same sit- 
uation exists in every part of the coun- 
try. The pathetic part of the whole af.- 
fair is that in a great many cases the 
merchant could have bought at an 
equal price at any live hardware store, 
but the jobbers salesman with a good 
sized catalog and giving the impression 
that regular wholesale prices are being 
quoted is selling at what he calls the 
long wholesale price. In reality it is a 
price that would pay a dealer a good 
average profit. This mania for whole- 
sale buying by the consumer has taken 
such a hold on the average community 
that it has become a positive menace 
to the hardware trade and has made 
it easy for the average consumer to 








make himself believe that every price 
quoted by. jobbers ,salesmen must be 
below what any hardware merchant 
can meet. It is true, also, that in many 
instances these salesmen are quoting 
at as good a price as they would the 
legitimate dealer. Such combing of the 
territory by salesmen who are covering 
a small territory every two or three 
weeks has, without question, added con- 
siderably to the overhead expense of 
the jobber, and probably accounts in 
no small measure for their being un- 
able to take care of the dealer’s re- 
quirements at a price the consumer is 
willing to pay. 

“One of the reasons given by job- 
bers’ salesmen for doing this sort of re- 
tail selling is that they have no regu- 
lar account, that they have to make the 
territory regularly and that business 
must come from somewhere. It is true 
that in my town, where there are two 
full stocks of hardware and two part 
stocks, there is not a good substantial 
account for every hardware jobber in 
our territory. In the old days it was 
the custom to give every jobber a share 
of the business, but it is preached from 
every platform that the up-to-date mer- 
chant, who hopes to succeed, must pick 
out a supplier who fits his needs and 
give’ him practically all his business. 
To all of this I most enthusiastically 
subscribe. This then eliminates some 
of the jobbers in my particular town 
and my idea is that when such a situa- 
tion arises a jobber should pass up 
the town and confine his efforts to other 
places where he may be in command. 
Until such a dream becomes a reality 
we are bound to have the abuses out- 
lined above and the jobber adding to 
his overhead which is already at the 
danger point. 


Retailers Guilty, Too 


“In this discussion I do not wish to 
assume that the retailer, as a factor in 
this chain of distribution, is not guilty 
of adding to the confusion. It is true 
that he has often demanded that he be 
placed in competition with other chan- 
nels, and when so given the opportunity, 
he has deliberately attempted to profit 
from the price preferential rather than 
pass it on to the customer. He has, 
again, in an attempt to meet the price 
situation, spent altogether too much 
time in buying and neglected the sell- 
ing. He has scattered his purchases over 
a great number of sources of supply and 
thus rendered his business unprofitable 
to anyone. He has not adhered to a 
‘one price’ policy, the wisdom of which 
every successful retailer learned long 
ago, but has attempted to draw business 
without from his own territory or in- 
fluence new customers by quoting lower 
prices. Such discrimination is a viola- 
tion of all the rules of common decency 
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whether practiced by retailer, jobber 
or wholesaler. 

'“For many years we, as hardware re- 
tailers, have believed in and pushed 
well known trade marked goods. We 
have looked upon these trade marked 
goods as representative of high quality. 
In more recent years, we have been 
forced to the conclusion that the same 
merchandise or similar merchandise of 
equal quality, under different brands 
or without brand has been sold through 
other channels at sharply reduced 
prices. Consumers having learned that 
the same quality is often available un- 
der different brands have lost some of 
their former respect for trade marked 
merchandise and are seeking value with- 
out respect to brands. In our own store 
we find that our customers are perfectly 
willing to accept our judgment as to 
quality and when we can offer such mer- 
chandise at a competitive price we have 
practically no sales resistance. 

“As an example of this, let me give 
an experience in our own store. This 
spring we changed one of our major 
lines, paints, discontinuing a line that 
we had sold for the past eight or nine 
years. This was nationally advertised 
and was a first class product but at a 
price that was not competitive. The new 
line, in which we have every confidence, 
is sold at a competitive price and during 
the two or three months of selling we 
have had just one customer who insisted 
that he have the old established line. 
This, after we thought we had done a 
fairly good job of selling the old line to 
our community. This, and .several in- 
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stances that I might mention, leads me 
to believe that altogether too much stress 
has been put on the old established 
trade-marked lines and that what the 
customer wants is a quality item at a 
right price and he is willing to let some- 
one else worry about who made it or 
whose trade-mark it carries. That some, 
at least, of these old established trade- 
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marked lines can be sold at competitive 
prices is proven by the fact that the line 
just referred to is being sold now in our 
community at these competitive prices 
and with a bigger selling expense than 
formerly. 


Quality and Price 


“We must have quality to maintain 
our standing as hardware merchants 
but we must also have the prices as we 
can no longer charge our customers 
more than they can buy the same qual- 
ity elsewhere and build a business for 
the future. That the average hardware 
merchant is perfectly able to take care 
of himself when not discriminated 
against in the matter of prices by whole- 
salers and manufacturers is, I believe, 
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true. That he needs now and has always 
needed that close cooperation of these 
distributors is also true. That he did 
not always get the help needed in meet- 
ing his competitors was recognized over 
a period of a number of years. This 
lack of sympathy on the part of jobbers 
was the one and only reason why 22 
hardware men in Minnesota, 20 years 
ago, organized a dealer-owned wholesale 
hardware business which has become 
quite a factor in the distribution of hard- 
ware in a territory covering 5 or 6 states. 
They set out with the idea of making it 
possible for the dealers to own their 
goods at right prices, to educate the 
dealers to be better merchants, to prop- 
erly display merchandise and advertise 
it. That this idea had merit is proven 
by the fact that in several instances old 
line jobbers are following very much the 
same procedure in the matter of store 
display, store paper and catalog adver- 
tising and in every way cooperating 
with their customers, to put them on a 
competitive basis and make better mer- 
chants. This is as it should be. This 
concern was considered an outlaw by the 
old line jobbers and every effort made to 


discredit its work. My humble opinion 
is that if these same jobbers had recog- 
nized the need for such service and had 
given the same thought and attention to 
building up their own business, along 
the lines of greatest cooperation to the 
dealers, as they did worrying about 
what was going to happen to this coun- 
try, that we would all have been in a 
much better position today. 


Why Discriminate? 


“Why must a manufacturer discrimi- 
nate in favor of chain and syndicate 
stores when his best outlet is through 
the regular retail trade? Why must he 
offer preferential discounts, under the 
guise of quantity buying, to preferred 
customers who buy certain items in 
smaller quantities than the average 
small town store? Why must he take all 
the builders hardware business away 
from the local merchant or put certain 
large retailers in a position where they 
are the only ones able to COMPETE? 

“Why must a jobber feel that he must 
have business in every hardware store 
in my town when he is preaching, along 
with everyone else, the wisdom of con- 
centrated buying? Why must he per- 
sist in calling on almost every line of 
business in town and selling articles, en- 
tirely foreign to their stock, at whole- 
sale prices, thereby not only taking busi- 
ness that belongs to the legitimate mer- 
chant, adding to the confusion in the 
mind of the consumer as to prices and 
actually adding to his overhead to the 
point that it makes it difficult to meet 
competitive prices to the trade? 

“Retail hardware merchants, these 
questions will have to be answered and 
answered right before we can be on the 
high road to a business as successful as 
we have a right to expect. 

“Perhaps the Government under the 
‘New Deal’ will answer some of these 
questions for us in the ‘Industrial Con- 
trol Bill.’ Perhaps if these price prac- 
tices continue we may have a Senate in- 
vestigation, and the showing of rank 
discriminations might not be any more 
savory than the preferred stock list re- 
vealed by the House of Morgan opera- 
tions.” 

In the discussion which followed con- 
siderable criticism was leveled against 
wholesalers, particularly for selling in 
retail quantities at wholesale prices to 
firms and persons not entitled to such 
concessions. A great many examples of 
this abuse were cited from all parts of 
the country. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


Tuesday afternoon, Herbert P. Sheets, 
managing director of the N. R. H. A., 
spoke on the Industrial Recovery Act 
as an entirely new philosophy of busi- 
ness; a radical departure from all 
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precedent in the conduct of American 
business violently opposed by many be- 
cause of the socialistic trend they see in 
it. In part Mr. Sheets said: 

“It was probably because business 
seemed helpless to help itself that gov- 
ernment took a hand. And whatever our 
political inclinations, it must be ad- 
mitted that immediately upon his as- 
sumption of office President Roosevelt 
initiated action and assumed leadership. 
Now the industrial recovery bill comes 
as a supplement to other measures which 
have been proposed and adopted. 

“Through this, the government says 
to business, in effect: ‘For years you 
have been urging the modification of the 
anti-trust laws so that groups within an 
industry might control production, cur- 
tail cut-throat competition among them- 
selves and maintain price levels profit- 
able to business. 

“Under this act you are going to be 
given the opportunity to regulate prices 
within certain limits, but you must also 
provide more work and better compen- 
sation for employes by adopting mini- 
mum wage scales and maximum hours 
of labor, thereby increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the consuming public.’ 

“In the absence of action and leader- 
ship on the part of business it would 
seem that we are bound to follow the 
new leadership even though the various 
proposals, when considered together, in- 
dicate a complete new economic phi- 
losophy. 


The New Economy 


“The new economy seems to contem- 
plate that instead of the individualistic 
course of the past in which the iron hand 
of competition has ruled, we are now 
entering a period of cooperation which 
will eliminate much of the present cut- 
throat procedure and the price-cutter 
will be considered as the enemy of all. 

“This means, of course, that most of 
us will have to entirely revise our busi- 
ness thinking; that we must think not 
only of getting fair prices for the goods 
we sell, but that we must be equally 
willing to pay fair prices for the goods 
we buy. 

“Certainly if all merchandise is 
priced on the basis of reasonable pro- 
duction costs, while the factors entering 
into those costs are more nearly equal- 
ized and profit margins fairly adjusted, 
all business factors should benefit and 
the results should be in the interest of 
the public as well. 

“In the several pieces of legislation so 
far promulgated, the administration has 
worked on the theory that the farmers 
should have adequate prices for their 
products; that the wage earners should 
have a living wage and reasonable con- 
tinuity of employment; and that, with 
proper safeguards, these things should 
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make business active. and> once- more 
profitable. 

“It is the expressed hope that the in- 
dustrial recovery act shall bring produc- 
tion and distribution into proper bal- 
ance; that over-production and the 
resultant dumping of distress stocks 
shall be largely eliminated; and that 
there will naturally follow an increased 
flow of fairly priced merchandise 
through the channels of distribution. 

“In the new program the application 
of the anti-trust laws will be sufficiently 
relaxed to permit the fixing of minimum 
prices to eliminate some of the worst 
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forms of competition, along with sched- 
ules for wages and working hours, 
which shall be satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment. Selling below cost will be one 
of the prohibitions. 

“Business is naturally greatly pleased 
with the opportunity to regulate prices 
with more freedom, but there is much 
less enthusiasm for the accompanying 
demand for higher wages and shorter 
working hours. 

“Tt should be kept in mind, however, 
that this is a measure for industrial re- 
covery; for an improvement of the busi- 
ness conditions we now have, by giving 
work to more people and releasing more 
money with which the public may pur- 
chase merchandise to supply accum- 
ulated needs; and-that the control of 
prices will be wholly secondary to wage 
scales and hours of labor. 

“Tt may even be that agreements as 
to resale prices will have the approval 
of the new administrative body. No one 
knows just how far-reaching this new 
theory of business may go, nor the 
eventual extent of the cooperation be- 
tween government and business. 

“As an act to promote industrial re- 
covery, the bill provides for two years 
of operation, but informed authorities 
say there is little likelihood of such a 
termination. Rather it is the thought 
that an entirely new business procedure 


will have. been developed for continued 
practice. 


The New Law 


“Of course it is apparent from this 
brief synopsis that the application of 
the law will be much more to the pro- 
duction industries than to distributing 
groups. It is perhaps natural enough 
that official thinking should have been 
largely directed to basic processes. But 
all business groups are covered by the 
act. All groups must work in harmony 
with the measure. 

“Wholesalers come under its provi- 
sions somewhat more than retailers be- 
cause they are more generally engaged 
in interstate commerce; but retailers 
are necessarily concerned with its op- 
eration, for distribution practices must 
be considered as a part and parcel of 
the whole, if the law is to serve the pur- 
pose intended. 

“Certainly retailers and wholesalers 
are vitally concerned with the codes 
which may be set up by producers. It 
is most essential that they be watchful 
that such codes shall contain nothing 
detrimental to their interests. 

“The right to be heard in such mat- 
ters is prescribed in an amendment to 
Section 3 of the bill at the urge of re- 
tail organizations, since the effective 
working of the law requires the same 
measure of fairness respecting prices 
and cut-throat competition in distribu- 
tion as in production. 

“This makes it most important that 
trade association structures shall be 
strengthened, and at the same time 
emphasizes the fact that the interests 
of the individual can be protected only 
through association membership. 

“Certainly the industrial recovery 
measure seems to be intended to relieve 
distribution as well as production from 
such competitive ills; and as the means 
to a much desired end, its administration 
should have the support and coopera- 
tion of all classes of retailers and all 
retail trade organizations.” 

The reaction of the Congress to Mr. 
Sheets’ talk is aptly expressed in a reso- 
lution of the subject reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

A proper sequel to Mr. Sheet’s com- 
ments came from C. D. Garretson, presi- 
dent, Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., whose subject was “The 
Struggle for Business.” Throughout his 
talk were frequent references to the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act which he expects 
will curb many of the uneconomic and 
unethical practices in the industry. In 
part Mr. Garretson said: 

“Goods are made, not for the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, or retailer, but for the 
consumer. The manufacturer should make 
them the best he knows how, always bear- 
ing in mind that there are definite stratas 
of ability to buy, just as there are differ- 
ences in wages and salaries. No one, in 
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my opinion, should sell his goods without 


covering full cost, plus a profit, and no 


manufacturer should make any goods he 
is not willing to stand behind, to the sat- 
isfaction of a fair and honest consumer. 
The manufacturer asks these same things 
for himself. 

“The function of distribution is to get 
manufactured products from factory to 
consumer, in the most efficient and ec- 
onomical manner. It is right here that our 
ideas clash, and the struggle really be- 
gins, with its crop of misunderstandings 
and ill-will, resulting in the most destruc- 
tive competition, which we have now 
proven is the death of business. It has 
gotten so bad that now, Government, to 
save itself, is going to force business to 
save itself by making it turn from com- 
petition to cooperation. 

“Years ago, it was generally accepted 
that the process was for goods to go from 
the manufacturer, to the jobber, to the 
retailer, to the consumer, but the manu- 
facturer got growing pains and became 
obsessed with the idea of being the big- 
gest thing in his line. First one then an- 
other increased production programs 
faster than consumption could keep up 
with them. The manufacturers lashed 
their sales forces for larger and continu- 
ally larger sales. 


Looking for Volume 


“The manufacturer was so obsessed with 
the idea that if he could make one million 
units at one cost he could make two mill- 
ion units so much cheaper and, therefore, 
use his lower costs to get that much more 
business for himself, and away from his 
competitors. The jobber and retailer un- 
thinkingly fell for these so-called ‘lower 
prices’, and were parties to starting this 
price war among themselves." 

“When this happened, the jobber, feel- 
ing that his business was being curtailed, 
started by opening retail departments, 
thus competing with his customers on an 
unequal basis, or he extended his territory 
beyond economical limits, and thus started 
to compete with his fellow jobbers. Many 
of them figured that all of the business 
that they got beyond a certain territorial 
limit was so much velvet, which they could 
take at little increased expense, and did 
not realize that their competitors were not 
asleep, and that all they were doing was 
precipitating a price struggle. Retailers, 
in retaliation, put on their letterheads, at 
least, that they were wholesalers and were 
doing business direct with the manufac- 
turer, and should get the wholesale prices; 
or they formed syndicates or joined pur- 
chasing syndicates and used every subter- 
fuge to get the lowest possible price, 
figuring, probably that this was the only 
way that they had to stay ir business. 
They immediately passed this lower price 
on to their customers, just to show them 
that they, the retailers, could and would 
sell as low, or lower, than their competi- 
tors. 

“It might be well, right at this point, 
for retailers to take a look at some of the 
specific things that they have done to help 
clog up the channels of orderly distribu- 
tion. I wonder how many firms repre- 
sented here are not subscribers to some 
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buying syndicate? Of course, I know that 
the alibi is that you simply get the prices 
of this buying syndicate in order to check 
up the prices which you get from the 
regular source of supply, and I know that 
you do not fail to use this information, 
and I also realize that the manufacturer 
who quotes these buying syndicates the 
jobber’s price or less, is foolish; for some- 
body will probably start the argument 
now as to whether the manufacturer first 
quoted low prices to the buying syndicate, 
or whether the retailers first subscribed 
for the services of the buying syndicate. 
It is just as useless to continue this argu- 
ment as to argue as to which was first: 
the hen or the egg. One thing is sure, and 
that is that without your patronage the 
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buying syndicate could not continue in 
business, #0 that I think we had better 
put this down as one of your contribu- 
tions. 

“Then, another contribution is that the 
department stores have contributed largely 
to the buying syndicates and I have even 
known jobbers to work with the buying 
syndicates and, where manufacturers have 
refused to have any business relationship 
with these buying syndicates, jobbers 
have sold that manufacturer’s goods to the 
syndicate and were satisfied with 2%, the 
cash discount. 

“Then, again, I think that the retailers 
were also largely responsible for the mail 
order chain store orgy of price-cutting, 
although I do not minimize the manufac- 
turers’ role one bit; but with every retailer 
trying to sell as low as the chain store, 
when their merchandise in the beginning 
was better than the chain store merchan- 
dise, they automatically acknowledged the 
equality of the merchandise and precipi- 
tated an impossible situation, and that is 
where one concern is endeavoring to be 
lower in price than all the rest. 

“In my opinion, the retailer is spending 
entirely too much of his time in buying, 
whereas that function should be left to 
the jobber, in whom he should have confi- 
dence and with whom he is willing to co- 
operate. I also do not believe that either 
the manufacturer, the jobber, or the re- 
tailer are honest in representing the value 


of the goods which they make or handle. 
It is obvious that, between grades, the 
only difference can be in material. Gener- 
ally speaking, the cost of material will 
rarely, if ever, exceed 50% of the sell- 
ing price of the article, and it is apparent 
that if you have four grades and from 15 
to 20% difference in price between each 
grade, that you just cannot get this 
amount out of the material, and if you 
could, the customer who buys the cheapest 
grade is really being horribly stung and 
the one who buys the best grade is hav- 
ing his money taken away from him under 
false pretenses. 


Buying Backward Doubtful 


“The question has often arisen as to 
whether the retailer should buy backwards 
from the selling price. While this is all 
right in theory, yet the way we operate 
our businesses now, it would mean that 
after the selling price is set and then the 
retailer gets his discount off, and then the 
jobber gets his discount off, the manu- 
facturer would probably be lucky if he 
got enough money to pay for the material. 

“I have taken quite a time to prove to 
you that there is a struggle in business 
which you already know, and this struggle 
has brought out the same old questions 
that we have been discussing among our- 
selves for years because it has taken us 
years to get into the present muddle. So 
let’s all admit that we have all contribu- 
ted, whether he be manufacturer, jobber, 
or retailer, in making this mess, and now, 
whether we like it or not, the Government 
is going to step in and make us correct 
our faults so that we can get business in 
this country on a profitable basis. It will 
start with the manufacturer, but neither 
the manufacturer nor the Government are 
going to bring this new deal about by them- 
selves. They have got to have the coopera- 
tion of all. That is, the Government can- 
not do it by itself, without the cooperation 
of the manufacturer, and the manufacturer 
cannot do it unless he has the cooperation 
of the jobber, and the jobber cannot do 
it unless he has the cooperation of the 
retailer. 

“I think the first thing that we must do 
ig to get our costs on an accurate basis, 
especially, the cost of distribution. We must 
be as efficient in our distribution costs as 
we are in our factory costs, and to that 
end we have got to have efficient and 
economical distribution costs, not based 
on a percentage of the factory costs, or the 
jobbers’ costs, or the retailers’ costs, but 
arrive at a cost per unit for distribution. 
Then, we have got to add the production 
cost of the goods plus the cost of distribu- 
tion, plus a fair profit to each one in the 
chain of distribution, and thus arrive at a 
selling price. When we do this we are 
going to find that we just have to cut down 
a lot of the grades that we are now selling 
and this will automatically cut out a lot 
of the cheap prices. We are, therefore, go- 
ing to cut out this price competition and 
compete in future on quality and service. 

“The next thing that we have got to do 
is to have the manufacturer really father 
his goods and stand back of them, just as 
he does his own children, and also see 
that they get a square deal. We will frown 
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on bastards among goods just as we do 
among children. This means no special 
brand goods. The child will take the 
father’s name and carry it through life. 

“Next, we must clear our channels of 
distribution. The manufacturer will be a 
manufacturer, the jobber will be a jobber, 
and the retailer a retailer, and if the job- 
ber is going to be a jobber, he will have 
to divorce himself from his retail outlet 
so that he can assume his rightful func- 
tion of being a buyer and a warehouser 
for the retailer, and distribute the manu- 
facturer’s goods, because he can distrib- 
ute the manufacturer's goods more 
economically than the manufacturer can 
do_ it himself, and the jobber must be 
loyal to the manufacturer whose goods he 
distributes. He must also be loyal to the 
retailer he serves to give that retailer real 
service. 

“If the retailer has the confidence which 
he should have in the jobber, he will give 
his attention then to his real job—that of 
selling to the consumer, giving the con- 
sumer the very best that he has, as far as 
the ultimate cost to the consumer is con- 
cerned, and he will stop flimflamming the 
consumer with the camouflage of price. 

“The consumer will get better value for 
his money and will have the money to buy 
the goods because that consumer will have 
a job that will be steady and will bring 
him in the money, and he will have that 
job because the retailer, the jobber, and 
the manufacturer will be operating at a 
profit. 


The New Deal 


“The new deal, boiled down, means co- 
operation instead of destructive competi- 
tion. It means true costs and a profit for 
everybody, that profit to be measured by 
the service rendered. It means that each 
one of us in business will cut out the un- 
fair things which we have all been doing 
and stop alibi-ing our conduct as being 
caused by the actions of our competitors. 
The best in industry will prevail instead 
of the worst. 

“We will still have a struggle in busi- 
ness, but it will be a clean struggle in- 
stead of the dirty mess we have been 
wallowing through, and we will all be 
happier to have our industries cleaned up 
and play the game with definite clean 
rules, but whether we have it or not de- 
pends entirely on how well men can co- 
operate with each other for their common 
good.” 

Forest Needles, vice-president, The W. 
Bingham Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was the 
next speaker. His subject “The Whole- 
saler’s Claim to Patronage” was very ap- 
propriate, there having been such general 
criticism of wholesalers throughout the 
morning and afternoon session, particu- 
larly in the discussions. From many sec- 
tions of the country retailers had cited 
instances where jobbers sold in retail 
quantities at wholesale prices to butchers, 
bakers, candlestick makers, garages, etc. 
This speaker prefaced his remarks by 
stating that the wholesaler-retailer method 
of distribution had successfully survived 
more than a “Century of Progress” which 
fact by itself justified the wholesaler’s 
position. In part Mr. Needles said: 
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“In the past few months there has de- 
veloped a demand‘ for a solid shank or 
what is known as the ‘Maynard Type’ of 
shovel that could be sold at retail to the 
customer at $1.00. Our buyer—as no 
doubt did buyers of other wholesalers— 
worked with the manufacturer to produce 
such a shovel. These efforts were success- 
ful and on Wednesday of a certain week 
the factory representative appeared in our 
office with a sample. The article and the 
price being satisfactory, an order for 
samples and stock was wired to the manu- 
facturer to be shipped the same day. The 
samples were in the hands of our sales- 
men on Saturday of the same week. On 
the following Monday retail dealers over 
our entire territory were placing their 
orders with our travelers, and before the 
end of the same week the shovels were 
being offered to consumers in the small 
towns and villages as well as larger cities 
of the eastern and central states. 

“Thus in the short space of ten days of 
time and with a few dollars expense, a 
distributing job was done that would 
have taken the manufacturer many months 
and which would have cost many times 
the amount of money to accomplish. As 
a matter of fact, it could never have been 
done so completely in any other way. 

“This is only one of many other similar 
examples and to my mind certainly dis- 
proves the claim of some manufacturers 
that they cannot afford the two profits of 
the wholesaler and the retailer. That such 
claim is entirely erroneous will be evident 
to anyone giving careful thought to the 
whole matter. The question involved is 
not one of two profits or three profits or 
in fact any number of profits but the 
character and cost of the service rendered 
by distribution. 


The Economical System 


“The wholesaler-retailer system is obvi- 
ously more economical. It avoids the 
maintenance of a large and expensive 





sales force, a correspondingly large and 
costly bookkeeping and credit department, 
stock-keeping, packing, shipping and 
trafic departments. The savings from 
these economies if passed along to the 
consumer in lower prices, naturally will 
result in increased business, which of 
course is the thing he always has in mind. 
He knows better than anyone else that the 
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larger his volume the lower his cost of 
production and the more advantageous his 
position from a competitive standpoint, 
and therefore he is afforded a_ better 
oppertunity for profit. 

“No other method of distribution offers 
all of these advantages of service. While 
some may seem to allure because of some 
particular feature, they are impractical 
because of their deficiency in others 
equally or even more important. 

“In the shovel incident referred to, I 
particularly wished to point to the fact 
that through hardware retailers all types 
of consumers are reached while distribu- 
tion through syndicate stores—which 








E. W. Peterson Elected 
! N. R. H. A. President 


Former Vice-president Succeeds Hugh F. McKnight—N. E. Given New 
Vice-president and A. D. Vandervoort Is New Director—Election at 
Final Session of Chicago Congress. 


W. PETERSON, Florence, Wis., 
was elected president of the 
@ National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation at the final session of that 
organization’s thirty-fourth annual Con- 
gress held at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
Chicago, IIll., June 12 to 14. For the 
past year he has served as vice-presi- 
dent. He succeeds Hugh F. McKnight, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who presided over the 
1933 Congress. A brief story about 
President Peterson appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
N. E. Given, Bemidji, Minn., is the 
new vice-president. He has been a 
director since the Boston, Mass., Con- 


gress held in 1928. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Minnesota association. 

The new director is A. D. Vander- 
voort, Lansing, Mich., a past president 
of the Michigan association. Directors 
who continue in office are: C. C. Carter, 
Carthage, Mo.; H. P. Aikman, Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; C. G. Gilbert, Oregon, 
Ill.; W. B. Martin, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Veach C. Redd, Cynthiana, Ky.; Hugh 
C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn., and Hobart M. 
Thomas, Creston, Iowa. The advisory 
board of the three last past presidents 
includes W. B. Allen, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Thomas B. Howell, Richmond, Va., and 
Hugh F. McKnight. 
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seems to be preferred by some manufac- 
turers—only reaches those who happen to 
be located in urban centers. And this is 
likely to be lost to him at any time for as 
is well known, syndicates do not actually 
make any market, they simply provide an 
outlet for merchandise—and seldom take 
on goods until a demand has already been 
created for them. They usually grind the 
manufacturer’s selling price down to the 
lowest point regardless of the price he has 
been getting from his regular trade. Lines 
are dropped as quickly and as easily as 
they are taken on. 

“It seems to me that in selecting a dis- 
tribution channel, any manufacturer 
should give most careful thought to the 
permanence of the method and facilities 
for furnishing widest distribution of his 
goods. In other words, will the channel 
to be selected make his product available 
to all consumers at a fair price—which 
fair price should be arrived at by a cor- 
rect appraisal of value from a quality and 
service standpoint; and will that channel 
be able to give him this distribution 
permanently? Vacant and dilapated fac- 
tory buildings and the bankruptcy courts 
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throughout the country carry records of 
many a worthy product which might have 
made an honorable place for itself but 
failed to do so because of an unwise 
choice of a method for distribution. 


Lost Volume 


“From my own experience, I believe 
that a selected list of wholesalers chosen 
for their geographical location and their 
recognized ability for doing a complete 
job of distributing merchandise through 
legitimate and equally reputable retailers, 
offers more in possibilities to the manu- 
facturer than any other method of distri- 
bution. This gives him the coverage that 
is desirable and through the avoidance of 
conflicts furnishes a greater incentive for 
those selected to put forth a maximum 
effort to further the sale of his goods and 
entitles him to insist on the maintenance 
of a fair margin to each unit in the chain 
and makes for an entirely healthy and 
satisfactory condition. 

“With a fulfillment of his own obliga- 
tion to these distributors, that is, to supply 
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them with his goods on the lowest cost 
basis consistent with good business— 
which costs must be in line with compet- 
itive merchandise—the manufacturer is 
then assured of fulfilling his obligation to 
the consumer and permanency for himself. 

“It is most discouraging to a retailer 
who perhaps has taken a manufacturer’s 
product in the pioneering stage and by 
featuring it in advertising and store dis- 
play and acquainting consumers with its 
attractive features and educating them in 
its use—probably spending most or all 
of his profit before finally gaining volume 
sufficient to make his investment of money, 
time and effort worth while—to suddenly 
find some syndicate or chain store who 
had done nothing whatever along this 
line, offering the same merchandise at a 
price below that that he had established 
and which the consumer had accepted as 
fair. The lower price of this chain having 
been made possible only by reason of the 
purchase of a larger quantity and not by 
better service to the consumer. 

“Those of us who have been careful 
observers of the business in which we are 
all engaged, know that the great majority 
of manufacturers who have been success- 
ful over a period of years owe their suc- 
cess largely to wholesalers and retailers 
who have distributed their goods to the 
consumer in such an efficient manner as 
to promote wider consumer acceptance. 
In fact, there are many instances to prove 
that these agencies have created actual 
demand for the manufacturer’s products. 

“T have quite often heard manufactur- 
ers say that demand is not created by the 
wholesaler-retailer channel and that when 
new goods are offered to the wholesaler, 
he says, ‘when you create a demand for 
them I will put them in stock.’ To this is 
frequently added the statement that when 
they are finally stocked by wholesalers 
and on the shelves of the retailer, others 
have already taken the cream of the busi- 
ness. These things are no doubt true in 
some instances but in a general way this 
is not the fact. Indeed the exact opposite 
is the rule. 

“It is obvious that the spreading of 
distribution tends to increase its cost for 
the manufacturer, for the wholesaler and 
for the retailer. The maintenance of con- 
tact with the greater number of outlets 
is eminently more expensive and the de- 
crease in the unit of sale automatically 
increases the total cost of selling, packing, 
shipping, bookkeeping, etc., in transverse 
ratio to this decrease and the consumer 
is eventually forced to pay a higher price 
to cover this additional cost. 

“The practice of granting preferred 
prices to some distributors and putting 
them in position to use this preference to 
demoralize an established fair and stable 
market or as_is often the case where the 
recipient of the preferred price expects to 
use the merchandise and the price as a so- 
called loss leader with which to influence 
business on other lines on which any loss 
sustained may be made up, is unsound. 
The final result is almost invariably the 
same. Margin disappears. The line be- 
comes unprofitable and therefore unin- 
teresting. Effort is diverted to other lines 
and the cut price line is discontinued 
entirely. Preferred prices are never justi- 


fied except on a basis of larger quantities 
and better service. 

“The buyer for a syndicate or for a 
number of stores performs no real service 
either to the manufacturer or the consumer. 
He certainly is not a wholesaler and 
should not be classed as such. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the goods he buys are in most 
cases those on which consumer acceptance 
has already been built up through regular 
channels and his purchases only divert just 
that much from these channels and in- 
terferes with the working of machinery 
already set up to cover the outlets he 
represents and makes it more difficult for 
the complete job to be done thoroughly 
and efficiently. The benefits of syndicate 
buying to members of the syndicate are 
very often vastly overestimated. No one 
knows this better than they. I firmly 
believe that the great majority of members 
of these syndicate buying groups if honest 
with themselves would acknowledge that 
the arrangement is a detriment rather than 
a benefit to them. There is a strong 
tendency to overbuy. This slows up turn- 
over and encourages laxness in the ex- 
tension of credit. Very often a certain 
amount of sales volume is lost through 
the buying of substitute items that are 
available at a price through the syndicate. 

“The mind of the consumer is confused 
when he finds the same article priced at 
$1.00, $1.15, $1.25 or $1.30 in as many 
outlets and his confidence in the goods is 
destroyed. Usually if he buys at all, he 
purchases something else on which he does 
not find such variations. If he makes the 
same check-up on a number of different 
items and finds the price of some partic- 
ular outlet high on all or most of them, 
he at once concludes that this is not a 
safe place for him to make his purchases. 


New Lines 


“Some time ago when our house was 
putting a new line of goods on the market, 
I took the trouble to make a personal in- 
vestigation of a condition such as the 
above that had come to our attention. The 
results were most enlightening. I found 
a particular type of bit brace priced in 
retail hardware stores at from $5.25 to 
$5.75 and the same identical brace except 
for the brand on it in a mail order store 
at $3.75. The hardware retailer could 
not be severely criticised for having his 
price too high in this instance as he had 
been paying thé wholesaler from $3.50 to 
$4.00 for the brace. A clear case of 
discrimination on the part of the manu- 
facturer. 

“I found pliers alike in every way ex- 
cept in name and number in both hard- 
ware stores and mail order stores and the 
prices in the hardware stores ranged from 
50 per cent to 100 per cent higher than 
in the mail order store. The pliers seemed 
to have been supplied to both the hard- 
ware dealer and the mail order house by 
the manufacturer direct and not through 
a wholesaler—simply another instance of 
discrimination. Similar conditions were in 
effect on wrenches, draw knives, tinners’ 
snips and other items of a like nature. 

“If time permitted, I could tell you more 
of the story of the items of tools just re- 
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ferred to—of how a certain manufacturer 
who for years has distributed his products 
almost exclusively through the wholesaler- 
dealer channel, being made aware of the 
disadvantageous position of retailers as I 
have indicated, took action to correct the 
condition and how when he supplied our- 
selves and other selected wholesalers with 
duplicate pieces of those being supplied by 
the mail order house, at prices that enabled 
us to put our customers again on an equal 
basis from a competitive standpoint, and 
what a really remarkable selling job they 
did. To me, this is one of the most in- 
teresting things that has happened in our 
business in recent years—but as said be- 
fore, the story is too long to be fully 
covered here. 

“It has been the practice in the past 
with the trade in general to accept as ‘first 
quality’ only such goods as were made by 
certain manufacturers in their particular 
lines and stamped with their copyrighted 
trade marks. These trade marked goods 
being universally recognized as evidence 
of quality standards. Within the last few 
years, however, there is unquestionably an 
indication of change in the attitude of 
consumers, retailers and wholesalers in 
this respect. 

“There are several things responsible 
for this change. In the war period and 
in the good years after the war all prices 
advanced generally until the stock market 
crash in 1929. Following this the reces- 
sion in business brought reductions in 
salaries and wages and unemployment. As 
a result the purchasing power of the con- 
suming public was materially reduced. 
Naturally everyone who had need for any- 
thing looked for something that would 
serve the purpose at a price he could af- 
ford to pay. In other words, an insistent 
demand for lower priced goods developed. 
No one welcomed this situation unless it 
were the mail order houses and syndicates 
or chain stores. Really these outlets could 
not have done better for themselves if 
they had made these conditions. 

“Manufacturers having an_ established 
market for their trade marked goods which 
they did not want to disturb and perhaps 
with the mistaken idea that this was only 
a temporary condition which would dis- 
appear shortly with a return to normalcy, 
sought to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for immediate volume by making 
special brands or unmarked goods and 
getting them to the consumer through 
selected outlets at special low prices. And 
although many of these goods were un- 
known to the public, from a standpoint of 
actual value measured by the service they 
would render the user and really this 
is the only true test of quality worth 
every cent as much as their regular trade 
marked goods. 

“I believe this practice is known among 
manufacturers as the theory of marginal 
production and is based on the premise 
that they can sell marginal or excess pro- 
duction at almost any price as the cost 
of same is charged to basic production, 
but through short sightedness fail to think 
of the competition they make for their 
regular lines. 

“Whether goods are trade marked or 
unbranded, they go to supply the same 


demand and to perform similar service in 
the hands of the consumer. 


National Advertising 


“Here is an example—and there are 
many others—typical of how the long ex- 
pounded theory that, national advertising 
tends to reduce the price to the consumer, 
works out in actual practice. A represen- 
tative of a factory making an item in the 
sporting goods line called on our buyer 
a short time ago. The sale of this item 
has been supported by a campaign of na- 
tional advertising and has been distributed 
through department stores, syndicates, drug 
stores, as well as the hardware trade; and 
as would be expected with a set-up of this 
kind, the retail price has been batted 
around until from a profit standpoint it 
is now really an unprofitable item to 
either the dealer or the wholesaler, and 
in this way the consumer has benefited to 
a certain degree. With us, however, it 
has arrived at the point where we cannot 
continue to handle it without a profit. The 
manufacturer realizes this yet is unwilling 
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to make a concession on the trade marked 
article, but does offer to sell us exactly 
the same thing under another brand at a 
substantially lower price. Simply putting 
the maker’s trade mark on this article 
surely did not add to its quality and if 
the quality was no better, the higher price 
can hardly be justified when the actual 
value measured by service in the hands of 
the consumer is the same. 

“This quality argument has been greatly 
overworked. In a great many instances 
quality emphasis has not been limited to 
goods of outstanding merit. Too often fine 
finish has been offered as convincing proof 
of quality, where as a matter of fact only 
in very rare instances does nicety of finish 
add to the actual quality or value. Really 
the hardware retailer’s competitors have 
used the quality argument just as fre- 
quently and undoubtedly just as effec- 
tively for lesser known goods. 

“‘Quality’ and ‘cheap’ are two very 
elastic terms in their commonly accepted 
uses today. It is ridiculous to faithfully 
look for high quality simply because an 


item is high priced. It may be overpriced. 
It is equally unwise to judge a low priced 
quality item as ‘cheap.’ It may be truly 
the result of efficient manufacturing. 


Loss Leaders 


“A favorite method of competitors of 
the retail hardware dealer has been to use 
brands of merchandise in which the dealer 
has placed his confidence and on which 
he has put time and money in building up 
consumer acceptance, and using them as 
loss leaders—in other words, selling them 
at cut prices. At the same time these com- 
petitors are really giving preference to 
goods not so well known but which can 
be sold at lower prices. The reason for 
this is obvious as on the latter goods they 
usually make a better margin of profit. On 
private brands they also avoid conflict. 

“The volume of business now being done 
by some of the syndicates is proof in it- 
self of the confidence that has been de- 
veloped with consumers in the testing 
laboratories of these syndicates. 

“To meet these situations and maintain 
his place, the retail hardware dealer must 
adopt a more militant attitude and a more 
aggressive policy. He must insist on his 
right for a more equitable position with 
manufacturers as against syndicates and 
chains. In this he will have full coopera- 
tion and support of wholesalers. He must 
also employ more progressive merchandis- 
ing methods. These things should be done 
at ence before further inroads on his right- 
ful domain are made. 

“It is the wholesaler’s function and 
obligation in the distribution structure to 
assemble and maintain an adequate stock 
of the merchandise that is in demand in 
the territory he covers. To own that mer- 
chandise on the lowest possible cost basis, 
and to be able to handle all orders from 
dealers promptly and efficiently; to carry 
on his business operations in the most 
economical manner so that with the ad- 
dition of a fair margin of profit he can 
put this merchandise in the hands of his 
customers on a basis that will enable them 
to successfully meet any competition. 

“Tt is no longer sufficient for the dealer 
to simply have goods in stock but he must 
let the public in his trading area know 
that he has them and also the price at 
which he is willing to sell them. Of course 
it is highly essential that these prices be 
kept in line with competition as con- 
sumers will not continue to buy mer- 
chandise from any source at higher prices 
than they are able to obtain elsewhere. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the dealer 
keep himself informed at all times as to 
prices made by competing outlets. Nat- 
urally it will be necessary for the dealer 
who expects to stay in the picture to put 
himself in shape to serve his customers ef- 
ficiently and economically. This, of course, 
means modern store fixtures and display 
material, up-to-date show windows, with 
plenty of light in these windows as well 
as inside the store. Employ 1933 mer- 
chandising methods which utilize N.R.H.A. 
business control, stock control, etc. In 
this way and this way only can we hope 
to do a maximum amount of business 
with a minimum expense. 

“T fully realize that we are not entitled 
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to special consideration today for some- 
thing that may have happened or which 


‘may have been done a hundred years ago, 


yet it is a source of satisfaction to know 
that one’s present occupation was even that 
long ago a thriving and substantial busi- 
ness. And is it not reasonable to look 
with confidence to the future of a system 
which has such a long and estimable record 
of past performance?” 


Wednesday Morning Session 


Wednesday morning, N.R.H.A. Di- 
rector Hobart M. Thomas, Creston, 
Iowa, was the first speaker. His han- 
dling of the subject “Retailing Under 
Difficulties” met with hearty and popu- 
lar approval from the delegates. He 
reviewed the competitive difficulties of 
retail hardware dealers and their need 
of price parity. Several times he was 
interrupted with applause, particularly 
when he charged that wholesalers and 
manufacturers are failing to take care 
of the dealer’s buying problem. In part 
Mr. Thomas said: 

“Our problem is to serve the cus- 
tomer well, not only with the goods he 
wants, but at the price he is willing to 
pay, and to meet the competition of 
other outlets handling similar lines. 
Syndicate stores have become the prin- 
cipal competition retailers have to meet. 
The price competition of the retailer 
has rapidly increased as outlets have 
multiplied and syndicates have grown. 
The syndicates stores are usually able 
to underbuy, because they recognize 
no allegiance to any manufacturer and 
place their business wherever they can 
get the best price. This development 
of syndicate buying power has been 
forcibly brought to our attention as 
their prices have become harder and 
harder to meet. Not so long ago, the 
syndicates obtained their merchandise 
largely from the smaller manufacturers ; 
today they buy from many of the 
makers whose lines have long been dis- 
tributed through hardware channels. 

“The alarming factor is the increas- 
ing number of manufacturers who seem 
to accept the theory that syndicate 
stores are entitled to buy for less re- 
gardless of the size of the order. Thus, 
an increasing amount of business, built 
up by hardware retailers has been taken 
from them by reason of price discrim- 
ination on the part of the manufacturer. 
A study of the syndicate stores shows 
that their hardware volume has been 
more upon merchandise pioneered by 
retailers, than upon new merchandise 
which the syndicates have introduced 
themselves. The insistence of syndicate 
buyers that they must buy for less and 
sell for less, results in lower and lower 
price levels, more intensive competition 
for the retailer and finally an unprofit- 
able situation for the entire industry. 


Meeting Prices 


“The retailer can compete with low 
prices only when he is able to buy right, 
and there must be sufficient margin to 
cover his overhead, plus a small profit. 
When the wholesaler pays as much or 
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more than the syndicates, for the same 
goods, it is seldom possible that the 
prices charged the retailer are such that 
he can meet his competition If we are 
to believe the wholesaler, this is a com- 
mon occurrence. Usually, if the com- 
bined discount of wholesaler and re- 
tailer is inadequate, it is the retailer 
who takes the smaller margin. 

“Too many manufacturers and whole- 
salers know little of retail overhead 
costs, they think the retailer can com- 
pete if he is given a cost of 10 or 15 
per cent below the syndicate retail 
price. Still harder to understand is the 
thinking of the manufacturer who is 
guilty of price discrimination, and still 
insists that the retailer is his principal 
outlet. Even peanut vendors do not dis- 
criminate against their best customers. 

“When examples of price discrimina- 
tion are brought to the manufacturers 
attention, they generally insist that they 
are not responsible and that they are 
unable to do anything about it. An out- 
standing example is the annual alibi of 
ammunition manufacturers. The re- 
tailer wonders if the situation is not one 
of their own making. Others insist that 
the hardware store is a service store 
and is not expected to sell at such low 
prices as the chains. Both claims are 
ridiculous and of no help to the retailer. 

“Manufacturers have not worried 
much about the situation; they have 
been too far back from the retail firing 
line. It all goes back to the unfortunate 
condition, that the average retailer has 
had little direct contact with the manu- 
facturer and the manufacturer had 
made little effort to contact retail stores 
in an effort to learn our merchandising 
problems. 

“In addition, the retailer has not had 
the right kind of support from the aver- 
age wholesaler. They have contributed 
very little towards the solution of our 
joint problem. The average wholesaler 
has taken only a correspondence course 
in retail merchandising and at that, 
most of his lessons are in his file, un- 
studied. The attempt to solve the price 
problem at this time is due to pressure 
from retailers and that effort is now 
faced with actual opposition from some 


wholesalers, who do not understand the 
things we are trying to do. 

“Most wholesalers recognize their in- 
ability to furnish merchandise to meet 
our competition and instead of trying to 
find ways to meet it, they content them- 
selves with the delusion that syndicate 
prices are loss leaders and nothing can 
be done about it. It is true that if a 
good customer asks it, most wholesalers 
will arbitrarily put him in position to 
meet certain prices. This is not enough; 
the damage to the reputation of a re- 
tailer as to prices is generally serious 
before the price is met. Retailers are 
fighting for more than an occasional 
price adjustment; we see no reason why 
we should be given a fair price only 
after we have proved it necessary and 
asked for it. 


Wrong Viewpoint 


“Very few wholesalers have as yet 
grasped the right viewpoint of placing 
their customers in position to meet their 
competition on all standard merchan- 
dise by buying correctly themselves. 
Too many of them agree with the manu- 
facturer who assumes that the retailer 
can and should obtain higher prices 
than the syndicates. The consumer used 
to think that the hardware store was 
about his best place to trade; that 
hardware prices were generally fair 
and right. He thought that drug stores, 
jewelry stores and so forth were high 
priced stores and that he could buy it 
cheaper at the hardware. Due to price 
discrimination on staple lines, the con- 
sumer has now become convinced that 
hardware store prices are too high. In 
addition, the syndicate stores have used 
much propaganda designed to further 
this belief. 

“Buying direct from the manufac- 
turer, syndicate buyers contact new 
goods and offer them to the public, 
long before the retailer who must wait 
for them to trickle through the aver- 
age wholesaler. I repeat the word 
‘Trickle’. Manufacturers claim that the 
wholesaler has been prone to demand 
proof of saleability and that missionary 
men be sent to introduce new goods to 
the retailer. All of which takes time 
and adds to our cost of distribution as 
well as placing us in the rear of a pro- 
cession we should lead. As a conse- 
quence, retailers buy from wholesalers 
items, that are new to them, only to 
find that the syndicates have already 
taken the cream of the business. 

“The manufacturer has been making 
popular priced, quick selling merchan- 
dise for the chain store while at the 
same time urging wholesalers that the 
hardware trade demanded the high 
price end of the line; and he made the 
wholesaler believe it. The wholesaler 
carried the same gospel to the retailer 
who stocked his shelves accordingly. 
When the retailer started to convince 
the consumer, it was an entirely dif- 
ferent story. What is quality, anyway? 
The dictionary says it is position or 
rank. In hardware usage, it should be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Bust Among Ourselves 


PENT an entire Sunday at the 

Century of Progress in Chi- 

cago. To see such a large 
crowd of citizens spending their 
money so freely is certainly an en- 
couraging sight. It confirms elo- 
quently the reports of general busi- 
ness improvement that have been 
heard for the past three or four 
weeks. That Sunday, 100,000 per- 
sons paid 50 cents each to enter the 
World’s Fair grounds. More than 
25,000 cars were parked at 75 cents 
each. Practically every concession 
charged 25 cents per head. Some 
exhibits, with a distinctive advertis- 
ing theme, having goods for sale, 
charged a dime admission. Appro- 
priately, the uniformed attendants, 
guides and special police wear, on 


the left shoulder, the dollar sign 


“$”, just as our soldiers wore their 
divisional insignia. There are, of 
course, many free exhibits. In fact 
the most interesting features are 
free. Nevertheless, a visitor quickly 
realizes that the World’s- Fair is a 
commercial enterprise, well organ- 
ized, intelligently planned and ar- 
tistically executed. At night, the 
lighting effects defy description. 


HA 








To me, the Hall of Science is the 
outstanding feature. Here the “Cen- 
tury of Progress theme” is truly pre- 
sented in an elaborate, yet simple 
manner. Every phase of science has 
had ample facilities to show its de- 
velopment during the past 100 years. 
There are hospitals, oil refineries, 
retorts, laboratories, etc., complete 
and in operation. Some of course in 
miniature yet faithfully reproduced. 
The medical and dental professions 
dominate one wing of this building. 
It is thrilling to see the graphic evi- 
dence of progress that has been made 
in these two health fields and to 
realize how both have contributed to 
extending the normal span of life. 


HA 








MONG the general exhibits, are 
many demonstrations and dis- 
plays of interest to hardware men. 
Familiar merchandise greeted the 
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N.R.H.A. delegates in Chicago for 
their annual congress. Time and 
Fortune magazines have a building 
of their own, actually a reading 
library where leading consumer and 
business journals are on display 
available for visitors who wish to 
rest and read. Naturally, I was 
happy to find Harpware AcE, The 
Iron Age and other papers published 
by my company in prominent places 
on the reading racks. 


—— Hr — 


Each State, the Federal govern- 
ment and many foreign countries 
have exhibits of a highly educational 
nature. Some of these are very ela- 
borate — others extremely simple. 
Yet, each tells something about the 
political body it represents. 


— HA 





There are many laughs at the Cen- 
tury of Progress; mostly the usual 
run of Midway Concessions, freak 
shows, with ample ballyhoo to serve 
as a “come on.” Where there is 
laughter, there is often pathos. One 
of the safety exhibits showed modern 
methods for protecting school chil- 
dren from auto accidents. A young 
mother wheeled her eight year son 
through this display area. His left 
leg was in a cast and held up by 
special braces fixed to the wheel 
chair. Above the hum of the crowd 
I heard this youngster say “Look 
mother that’s to save other little boys 
like me from being run over by 
cars.” 


— HA —- 


I left New York on June 3 taking 
advantage of the special Saturday 
R. R. fare, and used the Pennsyl- 
vania Limited. For the first time in 
two years, this train came West in 
two sections, each fairly well oc- 
cupied. The special reduced fare 
was a factor but this also shows that 
there is money to be spent and that 
good values attract additional busi- 
ness. 


AD nearly a full day in Mil- 

waukee visiting with Pritzlaff 
and Frankfurth. At the latter house, 
vice-president Frank S. Rost told me 
he had been in the hardware busi- 
ness for more than 51 years. He 
showed me his first envelope which 
brought him $10 for half a month’s 
work as a porter working for the 
sheet iron and nail distributor, 
Schrieber, Conchar & Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa. He has been with his present 
firm 45 years. Prior to his hard- 
ware experience, Mr. Rost had been 
an orchestra leader and a_ violin 
player of note. When 45 years old 
this hardware executive studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. He 
did this to satisfy a boyhood ambi- 
tion but has never practised, al- 
though he is an active member of 
the Wisconsin Bar Association. 








HA 


Edward Pritzlaff, secretary of his 
company, has lost none of his faith 
in the future of the hardware busi- 
ness. He is militantly in favor of 
quality merchandise and believes, as 
I do, that in the recovery period we 
are now entering, there will return a 
normal appreciation for the better 


grade goods. 
7 





On Friday, June 9, I had the privi- 
lege of talking before the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association on the 
probable effects of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. There were more than 
200 hardware dealers and guests 
present. This is typical of the at- 
tendance at the monthly meetings of 
this local body, judging from the 
minute book which secretary J. C. 
Amis showed me. I have an idea 
that this group has established a 
record for consistently large attend- 
ance. To have brought out such a 
good crowd, on such a very hot night 
the secretary and president Frank 
Kozelka deserve great credit. 

—— HA 

LTHOUGH I had no thought of 

entering the real estate busi- 
ness, my recent history of the busi- 





(Continued on page 43) 
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rays. BIG NEWS 


Three new lines of KEYSTONE Saws, each item etched with the Disston name; every numt | 
made to sell at prices that will meet, and beat, popular-priced competition and still leave th 


merchant a good, business-like margin . 


. . Certainly, that's “headline” news of vital interesff 


because it means new business, better profits—a “New Deal" for the Hardware Dealer! 


KEYSTONE 
Hand Saws 


In this new KEYSTONE Line, the Hardware Merchant has a good 
utility product—a line of saws made in grades that will appeal to home 
owners, farmers, students and others who are only willing to pay from 
$.7540 $2.00 for a hand saw. 


Just think—these KEYSTONE Saws are made in the Disston plant 
under the supervision of skilled saw makers who helped build Disston 
prestige in the saw industry! They are etched with the name Disston. 
Never before, have you been able to offer such quality at the selling 
prices suggested and still have a substantial margin for yourselfl 





Sizes, Selling Prices and Dealer Cost 
KEYSTONE HAND SAWS 





Points Weight | Suggested 
to Inch— per Doz., | Consumer 
Cross-cut Pounds /Price, Each 


No. and Name 








K-1 
LEADER 21 





K-2 
SPEEDSTER 








oo 


K-3 
PACE MAKER 








oe | eo-— 


K-4 
AIR MASTER 








K-5 
DEFENDER 








oo 


K-46 
CHALLENGER 


2 
wn 
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K-6!4 
CHALLENGER 
straight-beck 
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th and K-2 packed 2 dozen in box; other numbers, 14 dozen in box. 


K3 


value for $1.25, 
PACE MAKER Roos 





An all ‘round service saw that will meet the 
needs of the home owner. Skew-back 
pattern. Handle, carved on grip, mahogany 
stained, weatherproof finish. Four nickel- 
plated screws, one a medallion. A BIG 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A, 


75 K-1 LEADER 


26 INCH 








A strsight-beck saw. Indeed, it's « Leader in the low priced field. A BIG value for 75 cents, 


$4.00 K-2 SPEEDSTER agg “\ 
A.) 


26 INCH 
A skew-beck saw. Weatherproof, natural finished handle. This saw gives your customer the biggest 
value ever offered at retail for $1.00. 


$4.50 K.4 AIR MASTER _ 
26 INCH el 


—Seure- 














A well-made, nicely finished sew of skew-back pattem. Thin beck, teeth bevel filed. 
full le, weatherproof finish. Four nickel-plated screws, one « medallion An 





26 INCH 


$4.75 K-5 DEFENDER 





finish. Made in the three lengths most commonly demanded by 


@ rich, Gun metal 
20-inch, for all ‘round work not requiring s 


, weatherproof " 
occasional sew users—16-inch, for hundreds of odd 
heavier saw; and 26-inch for general use. Amazing va! 





26 INCH 


$9.00 K-6 CHALLENGER __ 





Skew-beck, with teeth bevel filed; extra finish. Full carved, hardwood 
taper ground pattern aon oe high 


handle mahogen stained, le by medallion 
Unquestionably, ee lasnnioee napacinsi 
K-64. CHALLENGER—Same os K-6, except lightweight (ship) pattern, streight-beck. 





WHIT TROT 


ewe KEYSTONE Cross-Cut Saws 


aler! 
»ULS.A, 





KEYSTONE Cross-Cut Saws are designed to 
meet popular-priced competition. No finer KEYSTONE CHAMPION 


values were ever offered for the price. Dealers per f nial 

can push this line and know they will give 4 fal A 
satisfaction and know, too, there will be 

e good margin left after the sale is made. 


e 
KEYSTONE Wide Cross-Cut Saws ere made in Cham- Sizes and Specifications KEYSTONE Cross-Cut Saws 


oe ah eter ET eon a a WIDE SAWS NARROW SAWS ONE-MAN SAWS 
Narrow Cross-Cut are le in Cham- e 
pion, Plain, Perforated Lance, Great American and of Tooth , Gouge No. Length : sone 
Diamond teeth. KEYSTONE One-Man Cross-Cut Saws ——__— os 
are made in Champion, Plain, Perforated Lance and CHAMPION aie , 424, 5, 544, K-854 (8 0% 5, {24, 3, 344, 
Great American teeth. re a 






































PLAIN 14/16 434, 5,534, | 
14/18 , 634, 7, ; 6, 674, 6 


PERFORATED 3 | K-84 || (5, 514,6 
LANCE {4, 4%4, 5, 








| 

Ko | CS, 84,6 | 

GREAT (3, 3%, 4,444, | 
AMERICAN i, 6, K-Gae 15, 514, 6 | 


KEYSTONE PLAIN DIAMOND ci K-834 5, 534, 6 





K-924 






































vst 
ie 4 i All Cross-cut Saws are packed in bundles or in boxes according to quantity ordered 








KEYSTONE worxsior Circular. Saws 


Sizes, Selling Prices and Dealer Cost KEYSTONE Home Workshop Cir- _ rip and combination of the 6, 7 and 
cular Saws for stock and re-orders 8-inch sizes—9 in all. Saws are 

Weight Dgeles are packed individually. See table mounted on display cards with in- 
_ Each) Each at left and note your costs and sug- structions for refitting on back. Three 


Ket Cromeut 6 8 ozs. | $1.00 ($0.65 gested selling prices. cards are joined together making a 
K-321 Combination They also are supplied in a special three-division counter or window 
ope 7 18 1oz.| 1.25| 85 Introductory Sales Stock Packege display. Saws are paralin coated 
K-321 Combination consisting of one each—cross-cut, which helps to prevent rust. 
cinie =| 8 18 |1%4, 54|14 1.40| 95 

K-391 Combination ns 


K-41 Cross-cut 
K-111R 0 4%, 4|15% Ibs.| 1.80 | 1.20 
K-321 ae 16%, “1% 


Number 


end Type Diameter 


Sews in the Introductory Sales Stock Package (described at right) 
are mounted on display cards; all other KEYSTONE Home Work- 
shop Saws are packed individually together with instructions for 
setting and filing, in corrugated containers, Size and other data on 
lebel attached. Saws are paralin coated which helps to prevent 
tust while they are in stock. 


You sell the 9 saws for 
cost 








Beware of False Prophets 


ASHINGTON these days is 
a center of interest and a 
center of news. All the daily 


papers are giving the larger part of 
their space to Washington and its 
affairs. The magazine authors are 
writing about Washington. We are 
receiving circulars and _ booklets 
galore from banks—all about Wash- 
ington. We have tried to be system- 
atic in straightening out all this 
news in our alleged mind and have 
found it impossible. We have burned 
the midnight oil reading Washing- 
ton news and the more we read the 


less we know. 
* * * 


This article is written in advance 
of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ an- 
nual national convention in Chicago. 
The subject of this convention I un- 
derstand is “Competition.” The 
writer has attended a number of these 
conventions and he has been im- 
pressed by the systematic discipline 
and the iron hand with which the 
various retail delegates have been 
held in line. When the roll is called 
practically every man is there. 

These conventions have certainly 
been very well handled and both the 
speakers and the delegates get down 
to “tacks” as hardware men should. 
Now, I am wondering with all the 
counter-attractions of Chicago, the 
Century of Progress and all that, if 
it will not be a more difficult job to 
hold the delegates in line? 

It is interesting to read some of 
the matter that is being put out by 
writers on the subject of modern 
competition. In some of these arti- 
cles the poor jobber has come in 
for some pretty hard pounding. As 
a matter of fact certain writers have 
intimated that with a few exceptions 
the jobbers of the country are a 
bunch of dubs and are not taking 
care of their retail trade. They are 
behind the times. They need a wak- 
ing up, etc., etc. While we, of 
course, are aware that the hardware 
jobbers are not without their short- 
comings, it does seem to us that a lot 
of this criticism is too drastic, goes 
too far and is not deserved. 

The writer is in a position to know 
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something not only of the retail hard- 
ware trade of this country, but also 
of the jobbing trade. He has writ- 
ten before that through the recent 
years of depression in a credit way 
the jobbers of this country have acted 
as a shock absorber. Just stop and 
think what has happened to the re- 
tail trade. In almost all parts of the 
country they have had a very hard 
time. According to reports in the 
trade press, out of an investigation 
of several hundred retail dealers, 
only a handful are making any 
money. The vast majority are losing 
money. Under these conditions many 
retailers have been exceedingly slow 
pay. They have been carried by 
their jobbers. As a class the hard- 
ware retailers of the country, in these 
trying times, have made a good credit 
showing. But there have been many 
failures. 

On the other hand, stop and look 
at the record made by the jobbers. 
How few have been slow in their 
payments. How few have stopped 
discounting their bills and in the en- 
tire country in the past three years 
there have only been one or two fail- 
ures, and these unimportant. This 
to us, knowing all the hard condi- 
tions as we know them, seems a re- 
markable record and indicates clear- 
ly the fundamental stability of both 
the retail and the jobbing trade of 
this country. 

* * * 

What has the future in store? With 
the help of Washington will all of 
our problems of competition be 
cleared up? We do not know. It 
seems to us Washington has tackled 
a tremendous job. We do not ques- 
tion the good intentions, but we do 
question the practicability of the 
plans. After all, no matter how good 
the plan, we must depend upon the 
execution of plans to the average 
man: Will.these grand plans fall 
down as prohibition fell down on ac- 
count of the weakness of human na- 
ture? It is all a great problem. It 
is interesting to study developments 
from day to day even, as we admit, 


we are more or less in a fog all the 
time. Experience alone will tell the 
story. 

However, is it well for us to worry 
too much about the future? Here 
we stand, between the past and the 
future. We know how bad the recent 
past has been. The coming future 
could not be very much worse. But 
how about the present? We know 
that there is a more hopeful feeling 
all around. Men who have been 
depressed are now encouraged. The 
great commercial agencies who have 
courageously told us the true facts 
about the depression from week to 
week and have not hesitated to tell 
us how bad business was, are now 
telling us that business is improving. 
They have every resource to develop 
facts. They do not guess at their 
conclusions. They tell us unmistak- 
ably that business is looking up. 

Then turn to that barometer of 
trade that never fails, I refer to the 
prices of commodities and raw ma- 
terials. They are all advancing. In 
a former article we wrote that the 
best barometer of trade is the price 
of raw materials. Long before the 
collapse in securities in 1929 the 
prices of raw materials had started 
on their way downward. These de- 
clining prices of raw materials was 
the danger signal to all who studied 
them. In this article we wrote that a 
panic starts and is under way long 
before the people are aware of the 
fact. Probably six months after a 
panic starts the people wake up to 
the fact there is a panic. It was so in 
1929. Some of the matter published 
by the daily press and the trade press 
at that time would make very amus- 
ing reading today. Writers hesitated 
to write even about a depression. To 
use the word “panic” was editorially 
prohibited. So by degrees all of us, 
not realizing what was happening, 
or what was going to happen, slid 
along the greased plank into the 
great depression. Now when good 
times return, we wrote, that the panic 
and depression” will be over six 
months before the people know it. 

The retail trade is the very last to 
feel the effects of an approaching de- 
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pression, and the retail trade is the 
very last to feel the effects of return- 
ing good times. The cycle starts by 
a firmness in raw materials, and then 
an advance in raw materials. Then 
buying by manufacturers and ad- 
vancing prices by manufacturers. 
Then buying by jobbers and advanc- 
ing prices by jobbers. Last of all 
the buying by retail dealers and the 
consuming public. 

The past three years have been a 
nightmare to most merchants. I do 
not mean it has been a nightmare 
just because of the loss of money, 
but it has been a terrible experience 
to reduce salaries, to discharge em- 
ployees and to do all of those things 
that were necessary to adjust a going 
business to the changed conditions. 
It is experience that humane execu- 
tives hope they will never have to go 
through again. The average execu- 
tive of a business is not hard-hearted. 
In the majority of cases as the de- 
pression came on executives were 
very slow in discharging employees 
and in reducing salaries. In many 
cases businesses suffered because they 
did not act more quickly. They were 
slow because they dreaded the job 
and they hoped that times might 
change before drastic changes were 
necessary. All this may be called 
softness on the part of business ex- 
ecutives. From a strictly” business 
point of view probably the hard- 
boiled executive who quickly reduced 
expenses in his business saved money 
for his company. On the other hand, 
we would dislike to think that all 
human feeling and good will in busi- 
ness was to be ignored and that the 
executive who has been slow in clean- 
ing up his institution is now to be 
criticized and called a dub, behind 
the times, and all that just because 
he was human and was distressed 
when it became necessary to dis- 
charge employees and reduce salaries 
and postponed these things until the 
last moment. 

Some of these writers who have 
been castigating the jobbers and ex- 
ploiting their inefficiency, and who 
have pointed to the efficiency of the 
mail order houses have failed to call 
the attention of their readers to the 
enormous losses suffered by these 
mail order houses during the depres- 
sion and still suffered by them. If 
they are so up to date, and if they 
are so efficient, why these losses? 
Everybody who knows anything on 
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the subject knows that when the mail 
order houses started their chain 
stores they made a terrible mess of 
the whole proposition. Thousands 
and thousands of dollars were wasted 
by poor management and lack of 
efficiency in these stores. As a mat- 
ter of fact many of these stores were 
found to be unprofitable and were 
discontinued and it is only now that 
these mail order houses are trying 
to bring their stores to a fair state 
of efficiency. Why hasn’t anyone 
made an analysis of these mail or- 
der houses and written it up in the 
trade press? If such an analysis 
should be made a comparison would 
show the efficiency of the jobbing and 
retail trade. 

Another thing not considered by 
the trade: In the last three years 
there has been an enormous amount 
of hand-to-mouth buying on the part 
of the retail dealer from the jobber. 
and comparatively so on the part of 
the jobber from the manufacturer. 
It is a condition to which all have 
been driven by conditions and a sit- 
uation that could not be helped. It 
must not be forgotten that this hand- 
to-mouth buying by both retailers 
and jobbers has led to a large in- 
crease in the cost of doing business 
both by jobbers and manufacturers. 

We are writing these things be- 
cause we believe that at the conven- 
tion in Chicago some of these facts 
will be entirely overlooked by the 
enthusiasm of certain speakers in 
their desire to say something spec- 
tacular. It is always easy to try to 
escape our own shortcomings by 
blaming the other fellow. Through- 
out this depression it is our judg- 
ment that the independent retailers 
have held their own better than the 
mail order houses, and it is also our 
judgment that both hardware job- 
bers and hardware manufacturers 
upon the whole have been very effi- 
cient in the service they have ren- 
dered the entire inductry. Back in 
the Bible days the people were 
warned to beware of false prophets 
and even in these modern times we 
believe that this warning to beware 
of false prophets is still in order. 


* * * 


On the table, at our elbow, some- 
one left Mark Twain’s story of 
Huckleberry Finn. We had not read 
it for years. We started reading it. 
We sat up late and finished the story. 
Probably you have forgotten what 


happened to Huckleberry Finn. It 
was a trip on a raft for some thou- 
sand miles down the Mississippi 
River. The President of the United 
States is never mentioned. The Sen- 
ate is not mentioned. Congress is 
not mentioned. There is nothing 
in this book about taxation or fi- 
nance. Huck never read a daily pa- 
per. It is all just life on the Missis- 
sippi in the good old steamboat days. 
To anyone who is familiar with “old 
man river” these descriptions of the 
Mississippi by daylight, by moon- 
light, in quiet days and in storm 
bring back many recollections. | 
am wondering why people who wish 
to take an economical vacation do not 
go up to the head waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, build a good sized raft with 
a little house on it, take along a 
skiff or a canoe, lay in a stock of 
supplies and then start on a float 
down the Mississippi. I figure that 
the current, even counting stops, 
would carry you along at the rate of 
fifty miles a day. In a month’s time 
you could cover the entire distance 
from the upper waters to New Or- 
leans. You could tie up at the vari- 
ous towns on the way. If you are 
a traveling salesman you could visit 
the trade. There are a lot of im- 
portant trade centers on the old Mis- 
sissippi. In the fall of the year 
there would be good hunting. It 
would be fun to follow the ducks 
down South. 

Whenever the spirit moved you 
could jump overboard and take a 
swim. You could try your hand at 
cooking. You could read books. You 
couldsmoke. You could buy yoursup- 
plies at the various towns you visited. 

Now, will some of the boys living 
along old man river write and tell 
me the objections to a vacation of 
this kind. If Huckleberry Finn did 
it why cannot we do it? Then if 
you are inclined to be a writer, what 
an opportunity to take your pencil 
and pad and write without being 
interrupted by the telephone, by mail 
or callers! It seems to me this is a 
great idea. Possibly as a result of 
this article we will again see the old 
Mississippi crowded with rafts, car- 
rying weary city dwellers on_ its 
broad bosom down to the gulf. Then, 
of course, you will need fishing tackle 
for fishing not only in the Mississippi 
but in the backwaters and the join- 
ing lakes, and small streams that 
are just full of bass. And don’t for- 
get the catfish! 
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r JHE process of “regimentation” 
of the country’s economic life 
has been completed. It has 

been sharply transformed from the 
traditional private enterprise into a 
huge governmental undertaking. Call 
it what one will, the old moorings 
have been cut. The anchor has been 
lifted aboard the new ship with the 
government at the helm. 

This bold and unprecedented move 
has been brought about through 
breath-taking legislation put through 
Congress within the short period of 
less than four months by a dynamic 
President who demanded and was 
given fast action in a determined 
drive to pull the country out of the 
depression and restore it to prosper- 
ity. Such legislation if even sug- 
gested less than a decade ago would 
have developed national hysterics. 
It has of course been the object of 
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The President Has Signed 


The Industrial 


criticism both within and without 
Congress. Nevertheless it has been 
given widespread approval. It has 
been accepted with amazing calm- 
ness. Moreover it has been ac- 
claimed, even urged, by vast bodies 
of business, industry, agriculture and 
labor. 

This control of business, industry 
and labor is reflected in the Industry 
Recovery Act. Agriculture is con- 
trolled under the new Agricultural 
Act, which, among other things, au- 
thorizes restriction on crops and fix- 
ing of prices. The Rail Coordina- 
tion Bill provides a great deal of 
control over the transportation sys- 
tem as well as the labor employed by 
the carriers. Finance is controlled 
further by authority over securities 
issues, by power given the President 
to reduce the value of the dollar, 
and in other ways. 


Limited to Two Years 


For the hardware trade, by far 
the greatest piece of legislation im- 
mediately affecting it lies in the In- 
dustry Recovery ‘Act. Like other 
legislation it is proposed as emer- 
gency and temporary legislation and 
is limited to two years. Many think 
the control may become permanent 
either in its existing or in modified 
form. This depends on the outcome 
of the bold venture. There are those 
who do not think the government can 
possibly control business and indus- 
try of the country in an efficient man- 
ner, 

The fact remains that the over- 
whelming majority of business and 
industry is freely cooperating with 
the government in its work. The re- 
sult is a confident belief that it will 
accomplish much toward getting 
business and industry back to a 
sound basis, headed for real pros- 
perity. When that comes it is con- 


Business and_ indus- 
try to freely cooperate 
with Government and 
it is believed that 
much will be accom- 
plished toward a 
sound business basis. 


By L. W. MOFFETT 
Washington Representative, Hardware Age 


ceivable that the government will be 
only too willing to release its con- 
trol, or much of it, and permit a re- 
turn to business and industry under 
its own momentum and private con- 
duct. The President can end the 
control at any time he sees fit to do 
so. 

Retail] business perhaps will come 
within the control somewhat later 
than will industry generally. This 
has been indicated by General Hugh 
Johnson, selected as the administra- 
tor of the Act. Built around him are 
boards and staffs representing busi- 
ness, industry and labor, and govern- 
ment forces which will operate the 
machinery. 

But full authority and responsibili- 
ty rest in General Johnson. Codes, 
filed by the scores from all lines, re- 
tail, wholesale, industrial, are passed 
on by representatives of business, in- 
dustry and labor, but after advice 
from impartial experts, General 
Johnson has the final word. He has 
stated that he proposes to play ab- 
solutely fair with business, industry 
and labor but does not propose to let 
any element take advantage of the 
law to push forward its own interesis 
at the cost of other elements. The 
purpose fundamentally, he said, is 
to restore men to work, build up pur- 
chasing power, and to start the 
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wheels of industrial activity so that 
normal operations will be reengaged 
and reengaged profitably. Reaching 
down will be a healthy flow of busi- 
ness from the largest to the smallest 
business. This is the conception. At 
present, it has been pointed out, the 
curve of production by volume and 
value is rising over and constantly 
growing away from the curve of pur- 
chasing power, represented by wages, 
incomes from interest, dividends, etc. 


Wages . First 


It is absolutely necessary, the 
government contends, that this dis- 
parity between the two curves be 
wiped out if prosperity is to be re- 
stored. So with this basic idea in 
mind it is proposed that’ wages be 
increased first. Price increases must 
be deferred, difficult as this is rea- 
lized to be in this day of so many 
businesses and industries in the red. 

Price increases then must be made. 
And it is proposed most definitely to 
drive out the price “chiseler.” He is 
held responsible for profitless busi- 
ness, for sweatshop wages, for im- 
poverishment of the worker who has 
no purchasing power, and for much 
of the enormous unemployment of 
the country. 

The Government stands ready to 
protect business and industry that go 
along with it in raising wages first 
and then raising prices. On the other 
hand it has insisted upon and re- 
tained the licensing provision with 
its drastic powers to drive the “chis- 
eler” out of business or to force him 
to come in with legitimate business. 

The fair practice codes are filed by 
trade associations representative of 
the businesses and industries of the 
country. Moreover, open price asso- 
ciations will be called upon to report 
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Reeovery Act 


sales and prices to the administrator. 
This again is to check on the “chis- 
eler.” 


Drafting Codes 


The independent retail hardware 
merchants are represented by their 
trade associations which will file 
codes on their behalf. Differing 
codes no doubt will be provided for 
different sections, though a master 
code may be built up as a model for 
drafting sectional codes. This is the 
system followed by numerous trades 
and industries. The law provides for 
differing wages, hours of work, etc., 
by geographical areas. 

Provision for maintenance of re- 
sale prices was carried in the law 
as finally enacted. For this can be 
done in the codes filed by manufac- 
turers. While so-called price-fixing, 
as such, apparently is frowned upon 
by the administration in actual prac- 
tice the law will permit the main- 
tenance of resale prices. Under 
codes of fair practices, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and_ retailers, 
through trade associations, are given 
immunity from the antitrust laws. 
The upshot is that this act brings to 
a successful conclusion vigorous 
hammering at Congress for the right 
of resale price maintenance. Led by 
Representative Kelly in the House 
and Senator Capper in the Senate, 
they were unremitting in efforts for 
more than a decade to permit manu- 
facturers to fix the resale price of 
standard brand goods in order to 
protect the independent retailer from 
chain store organizations. 

The law, as finally passed, carries 
an amendment insisted upon by chain 
and department store groups. This 
amendment provides “That where 
such code or codes affect the services 
and welfare of persons engaged in 
other steps of the economic process, 





nothing in this section shall deprive 
such persons of the right to be heard 
prior to approval by the President 
of such code or codes.” 

Representative Kelly told Harp- 
warE AGE that he was entirely satis- 
fied with the law as passed. The 
amendment incorporated at the re- 
quest of chain and department store 
interests, he said, may delay appli- 
cation of maintained resale prices be- 
cause of hearings that may be de- 
manded on codes before boards of 
the administrator. But in reality, 
Mr. Kelly said, that right already 
existed in the Act so that the amend- 
ment has no important significance 
except to directly specify the right 
and perhaps gives added leverage for 
hearings and delay in passing upon 
codes. 

More serious was the Borah 
amendment which would have pre- 
vented agreement upon codes that in- 
volved “combinations in restraint of 
trade, price fixing or other monop- 
olistic practices.” This amendment 
however, was knocked out in confer- 
ence. 
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A REGULAR FEATURE 
OF HARDWARE AGE 


ow’s ine Hardware Business? 


Interpreting for hardware 
men, such basic factors as 
crop outlook. freight car 
loadings, circulation of 
money, building progress, 
employment, etc., and 
dealing with specific price 
trends, demand for mer- 
chandise, shortages and 
future outlook as reflected 
by the study of the na- 
tional hardware market 
situation. 











Hardware activity is decidedly 
better. Dollar sales records for May 
are in several cases reported ahead of a 
year ago—a completely new experience. 
Tonnage, of course, showed an even bet- 
ter rate of increase, due to the de- 
pressed level of hardware prices. The 
sharpest contrast, however, lies in the 
confident ordering by wholesalers and 
retailers for future delivery. 

* * * 


Industrial control causes concern. 
Uncertainty and debate are rife con- 
cerning the actual application and effect 
of the industrial control bill, which 
now has the President’s signature. 
There is much “playing safe” among 
manufacturers by laying in supplies of 
raw materials, and by marking up prices 
to show a current margin. The gen- 
eral attitude is toward discouraging 


speculation. 


Washington wants wages ad- 
vanced with prices. The administration 
avowedly wants wages raised before 
prices, or at least concurrent with price 
advances. Pay increases are indeed 
coming along here and there, but in 
most lines price mark-ups have thus far 
greatly exceeded any raises for labor. 
The President and his industrial admin- 
istrators, however, seem confident in 
promising the wage-earner not only a 
shorter work week, but a higher rate of 
pay, with the forecast of new jobs for 
four million men this summer and prob- 
ably seven million by fall. 


* * * 


Price advances in hardware are 
numerous, and there are very few of the 
recent “low marks” which have not been 
withdrawn or marked up. In the 
heavier steel lines, the manufacturers 
are deferring action on prices for for- 
ward delivery pending final enactment 
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A FEATURE OF GOOD HARDWARE 


of the Industrial Recovery bill. Produc- 
ers of sheets have withdrawn recently 
announced third-quarter quotations, but 
in some cases have accepted orders for 
delivery until July 31, subject to price 
revision in case labor costs increase. 
Present prices on wire products are 
good only from day to day, and with 
few exceptions mills are accepting no 
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business for specification after June 30. 
It is possible that when new prices are 
named they will be limited to current 
orders, or to 30-day commitments at the 
most. 

* * ‘ * 

Stove manufacturers have al- 
ready advanced prices an average of five 
per cent, and further rises are expected. 
Jobbers are urging their trade to order 
stoves at once, to cover for fall require- 
ments. 

* %* * 

Wholesalers expect paint prices 
to advance before the end of June to the 
extent of about 20c. per gallon. There 
has been talk of a change for several 
months. Manufacturers of lead pig- 
ments on June 1 announced an increase 
of one-half cent per pound. This was 
the first change since December, 1932. 


* * * 


For the second time in about a 
month, leading rubber companies an- 
nounced on June 6 advances in the 
prices of automobile tires, due to the 
sharp rises in crude rubber and in cot- 
ton fabric. The upturns run as high as 


14 per cent, although the average is 
from 714 to 10 per cent. 
* * * 


Hardware cloth higher. A gen- 
eral advance of ten cents per 100 sq. 
ft. on standard galvanized hardware 
cloth became effective on June 20. The 
change is considered so moderate that 
it will undoubtedly be followed by fur- 
ther advances later. 

* * *” 


Stillson pattern pipe wrenches 
have been advanced about 331/3 per 
cent. Some makers have withdrawn all 
prices on hatchets and hammers, and 
are working on revised prices which, 
they say, will be considerably higher. 
Jobbers generally report that future 
sales on axes are the largest for several 
years. The low price on first quality 
axes is said to be attracting business to 
this grade, and away from the cheaper 
qualities, to an unexpected extent. 

* * * 


Chamois skins have advanced 
about ten per cent on regular sizes, and 
on special numbers 121% to 15 per cent, 
with further advances in sight. There 
is said to be a real shortage of skins at 
present. 

* % * 

An advance of five to ten per 
cent has been received by wholesalers 
of inexpensive watches and clocks— 
particularly the grades which retail to 
the consumer at around one dollar each. 
Here, too, makers warn that further ad- 
vances are in sight, due to the advances 
in raw materials and labor actually in 
effect. 

* * “ 

Rubber covered wire recently ad- 
vanced about 12 per cent, and there are 
rumors of another change very soon. 
There is current expectation of another 
early mark-up in the prices of BX ar- 
mored cable, and of solid pipe conduit. 
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Copper rivets and burrs have had 
frequent and repeated advances lately, 
some of them two weeks or less apart. 
One wholesaler reports he is now asked 
to pay just 75 per cent more for copper 
rivets than six months ago. Another 
item just affected again by the copper 
situation is copper wash boilers, which 
are quoted this month an average of ten 
per cent higher than last. 

* * * 


Among housefurnishing staples 
recently raised in price are handled 
mops and wood-handled strainers, up an 
average of ten per cent. 

+ 2 ~¢€@ 


Cotton back bends and webbing 
have had two ten per cent advances in 
close sequence. Fly nets and covers are 
in great demand this season, with the 
come-back of the horse. Prices have 
been slightly affected by the rise in cot- 
ton, but are expected to go substantially 


higher. 
* * * 


Hides at the recent 12-cent mark 
were about 300 per cent advance over 
the low point. Finished leather is up 
about 50 per cent so far, and must be 
higher if the present hide basis is main- 
tained. All leather harness goods are 
expected to advance and jobbers re- 
port prices generally withdrawn by the 


manufacturers. 
% * *% 


Soaring prices on tin, with lesser 
advances on lead, have caused almost 
constant mark-ups on such staples as 
solder and babbitt metal. The June 10 
change on Kester acid core solder, for 
example, reached 56 cents per one 
pound spool, as against a rate of 42 
cents effective until March. 

*% * * 


Metropolitan New York wholesal- 
ers advance nail prices. Jobbers in the 
New York metropolitan territory on 
June 15 advanced the base price on 
wire nails to $2.50 for shipments out of 
warehouse stock. For the present, the 
price on cut nails will remain at $3.35, 
base. An advance in mill prices is ex- 
pected with the new quarter. 

* * * 


Witt raises prices on galvanized 
ware. An advance of approximately 10 
per cent became effective June 19, on 
all lines of galvanized ware manufac- 
tured by the Witt Cornice Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. An increase of 1214 per 
cent in steel, and an increase of 40 per 
cent in zinc, made the advance neces- 


sary. 
* & * 

Maker announces second price 
advance on golf bags. Following an ad- 
vance on all leather bags, on May 15, 
of 10 per cent, the Atlantic Products 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., on June 8, an- 
nounced a general advance of approxi- 
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mately 20 per cent on its entire line of 
golf bags. Leather entering into the 
production of golf bags has increased 
75 per cent since the first of the year, 
while cotton has advanced in about the 
same proportion, which means that still 
higher prices will prevail when all ma- 
terials must be replaced at current or 
higher quotations. This manufacturer 
is recommending that dealers mark up 
retail prices on bags in line with the 
higher replacement costs, and is urging 
that holiday orders be placed now, be- 
fore further advances become necessary. 
* * ” 


The Chain Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, advanced prices on its en- 
tire line of chains on June 1. A new 
price schedule has been issued which 
shows that the advances range from five 
to 15 per cent. 

*% * * 

List price advanced on Arvin 
Model 10A auto radio. The Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind., 
has advanced the list price on its Arvin 
Model 10A auto radio from $34.50 to 
$39.50. 

* * & 

All Steel Equip Co. advances wir- 
ing sundries. Prices on fuse panels 
were recently advanced by the All Steel 
Equip Co., Aurora, Ill., and price ad- 
vances on locknuts, bushings and en- 
trance fittings were even more recently 
announced. 

* *% * 

Aluminum Products Co. an- 
nounces several advances in utensil 
prices. Several price advances became 
effective June 1 on the popular priced 
line of 5-0z., 23-gage cooking utensils, 
made by the Aluminum Products Co., 
La Grange, Ill. No. 17LL, 5-qt. tea ket- 
tles were advanced from $5.40 to $6.40 
per doz. No. 16LL, 5-qt. tea kettles 
were advanced from $5.95 to $6.95 per 
doz. No. 1807LL, 6-cup percolators 
were advanced from $4.45 to $4.60 per 
doz. No. 1809LL, 8-cup percolators 
were advanced from $4.75 to $4.95 per 
doz. Other advances are in covered 
sauce pans, as follows: No. 132L, 2-qt. 
from $2.95 to $3.25 per doz. No. 133LL, 
3-qt. from $3.75 to $3.95 per doz. No. 
134LL from $3.95 to $4.25 per doz. 
The No. 126, 6-qt. covered kettle was 
advanced from $4.90 to $5.25 per doz. 


*# 2 # 


Higher prices announced by 
American Screw Co. Price advances on 
wood screws, machine screws and stove 
bolts have been announced by the Amer- 
ican Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 

* * * 


Rapid advances are occurring in 
cotton duck and fabrics. The cotton 
market is advancing so rapidly that 
some manufacturers of cotton duck, 
etc., are making no attempt to issue 
price lists. 


The Ruberoid Co. raises shingle 
and roofing prices. A price schedule, 
issued May 26 by the Ruberoid Co., 
New York, N. Y., reflects advances of 
approximately five per cent on the com- 
pany’s line of prepared shingles and 
roofing. 

* * * 

American Weldless chain prod- 
ucts are slightly higher. The American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., on June 
5, issue a new price list on weldless 
chain, which reflects certain slight ad- 
vances. 

* & 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman an- 
nounces advances on electric wiring sun- 
dries. A new price supplement issued 
on May 22 by the Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., 
shows advances of approximately five 
per cent on many numbers, and about 
a 10 per cent increase on others. 

- & * * 


Coast 2 Coast motor oil higher. 
Effective June 1, the Coast 2 Coast Oil 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, increased the price 
of its motor oil in popular sized cans 
2c. per gal. 

* * * 

Allen stove prices advance. A 
uniform advance of five per cent became 
effective May 16 on the entire line of 
stoves made by the Allen Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * 

Macbeth-Evans advances light- 
ing line. The Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., 
Charleroi, Pa., on June 1, advanced 
prices on its lighting line. The _ in- 
creases were not based on a flat percen- 
tage, but were made in accordance with 
advancing costs on individual items. 

* * * 

Domestic and Crystal wringer 
rolls higher. Higher rubber prices have 
prompted Fretcher’s, Inc., Akron, Ohio, 
to advance prices on Domestic and Crys- 
tal wringer rolls approximately 10 per 
cent. The advance became effective 
June 10. Quotations on Superflex rolls, 
for the present, remain unchanged. 

” * *% 

Handle factory foresees higher 
prices. The Turner, Day & Woolworth 
Handle Co., Louisville, Ky., reports that 
during the last two months an improved 
demand has steadily reduced warehouse 
stocks, with the result that the company 
feels it will be compelled to announce 
price advances in the near future. 

* * * 


Brush makers recommend that 
retailers advance selling prices. Two 
manufacturers of brushes—Gerts, Lum- 
bard & Co., Chicago, Ill., and the Burton 
Brush Co., Cambridge, Mass.—are ad- 
vising their dealers to cover themselves 
on replacement costs, by advancing sell- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Sullivan-Freeman Hardware Co., Greenville, S. C. 


In Summer Revive 


The Merry Window 





























RIGHT, light and airy win- 
dows — merry windows — are 
easier to look upon in hot 


GOLF 
ANO months than the heavier, bulkier dis- 


TENNIS | | plays that can be utilized in the fall 











Fou immentl| \\ | ne and winter. They should feature 
at "7 cu \ii// a ap items that contribute to more com- 

. He —- 1 fortable living and that help to alle- 
CHILDRENS SPORT | \\-'s ; ca Hi viate the unpleasant heat. 


A window such as used by the Sul- 
livan-Freeman Hardware Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., has that something that 
makes summer customers stop, look 
and whistle. Study that window: 
Fans, ice cream freezers, water cool- 
ers, picnic jugs, golf sticks, tennis 
goods and pocket knives for “just 
whittlin’.”. How about it? Wouldn’t 
you linger in front of such a window 
and let your mind dwell on the pleas- 
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ures that these items suggest? If you 
had any money at all to spend, it is 
a safe bet you would be strongly in- 
fluenced to spend it in that hardware 
store. 


This particular window not only 


displays the seasonal items attractive- 
ly, but keeps the display open, a fea- 
ture which also makes for a cool ap- 
peating window. Carry this open 
idea into the store and keep aisles 
clear to give a feeling of spaciousness 
so necessary in hot months. That’s 
one reason your wife takes up the 
rugs in summer, leaving the polished 
floor, which makes the home seem 
cooler. 
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Another window featuring a line 
of merchandise that can be pushed 
with success in warm weather is that 
from the Maxwell Hardware Co., 
Berkeley, Cal. This window displays 
bathroom fixtures and accessories. 
With a cool but colorful background 
of shower curtains, this store has 
produced a well arranged and ef- 
fective display of this line. Note the 
ticketing of all items which aids ma- 
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Maxwell Hardware Co., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Arrangement of Series B Units 
used in window above. 























terially in getting this type of mer- 
chandise in the picture. 

The original window suggestions 
this time feature the HARDWARE AGE, 
Series A and B interchangeable fix- 
tures, instructions on which appeared 
in the last issue. 

These windows are worked out to 
scale and with cool colors will make 
strikingly effective displays for sum- 
mer windows. , The chart for enlarg- 
ing the picture of the boy smacking 
his lips is given on this page. Simply 
enlarge the squares as many times 
as you wish to enlarge the drawing 
and map out as shown. You will 
find it surprisingly easy and accurate. 

The canning window uses the se- 
ries B units in the arrangement shown 
in the small illustration. The units 
are: one each of A, D, G and two of 
I. Compare the small illustration 
with the canning window and you 
will readily see the foundation 
arrangement. This set of units in 
light blue face and dark blue sides 
would make a very fine display. 
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Advertise Cool Comfort tin 


One of a series of articles on Retail Hardware Advertising 


ELL summer comfort—and ad- 

vertise it! That is the best 

advice we can give to retail 
hardware advertisers for the present 
month and for the next. Picture 
for them in openly displayed ads the 
many items you have to offer that 
will make living more bearable dur- 
ing the hot weather. Do not fall for 
the sort of illustration that pictures 
the fat man mopping his brow. That 
may be the artist’s funny streak 
showing up, but it is not the way 
to advertise. It is far better psychol- 
ogy to show the picture of a man 
enjoying the cooling breeze from a 
fan such as you stock. That is the 
positive approach to the sale. 

If you have no convenient way of 
procuring such an illustration, use 
actual merchandise illustrations of 
bottles, pitchers or jugs. 
Word the descriptive matter some- 
thing like this: “A cold drink at your 
bedside, when you hesitate to dis- 
turb others who are sleeping. These 
vacuum bottles enameled in green, 
blue, etc. (list the colors you stock), 
to match your room. Drinking glass 
comes with each. . . . 0.00. 


vacuum 


Fans, ice buckets, canvas chairs, 
awnings, and all the other aids to 
summer comfort may be treated in 
similar way. The idea is to create 
in the prospective customer’s mind a 
sense of needing the article. Make 
him want it. When you talk about 
the excessive heat and show pictures 
of sweltering fat men, you make it 
hard to believe that anything could 
make it comfortable. But when you 
show the comfort side of the question 
you have a different picture. 

Many stores are able to have ar- 
tists make accurate drawings of these 
items showing the details of con- 
struction, etc., but in cases where 
this is not convenient or possible, 
the manufacturer or wholesaler can 
supply electros that picture the item 


By J. A. WARREN 
Associate Editor, Hardware Age 


correctly. Do not make the mistake 
of showing a picture that is “some- 
thing like” the item. Customers— 
particularly customers who have 
made up their minds to buy a certain 
article are very keen to notice any 
slight difference in the item you ad- 
vertised and the actual article. So 
be sure to get new electros for all 
new merchandise you are advertis- 
ing. We cannot stress this point too 
forcibly. In the matter of illustra- 
tions that decorate the layout, other 












































_and attractive printing. 





than those of the items offered, 
should be limited in most ads to one. 
The introduction part of the ad can 
have an illustration of a genera! 
nature, but the other pictures should 
be confined to merchandise. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
for Hot Weather 


If you are so situated that news- 
paper advertising is inadequate, as 
is the case in some locations where 
a once-a-week schedule is not suf- 
ficient to cover the needs, direct mail 
will be found helpful. In the case 
of postal cards, letters and stuffers, 
you can turn color to account for 
hot weather selling. In this season 
it is doubly important to have neat 
A sloppy 
job in hot weather will have a much 
harder time to stir up a buying urge 
than will a neat one. Avoid red ink 
and heavy blacks in this torrid time. 
Go in for light toned types or light 
blue inks. Of course where you use 
light blue ink you can use heavier 
display lines. You could have a 
set of postal cards, white card, 
printed With a light blue or green 
border to suggest coolness. Inside 
this border you can have a short in- 
troductory paragraph and some 
items briefly described. These could 
be sent out at intervals of a couple 


1. Wet down sidewalk and store front 
each morning. 


2. Keep aisles clear. 


- Locate fans where they will be most 
effective — where customers are 
most of the time. 


Blue tint bulbs are cooler appear- 
ing. 

. Ice water supply for customers. 

. Fans are appreciated by customers. 
. Use cool colors exclusively. 

Tell ’em it’s cooler in your store. 


. Cool clothing for clerks reacts fav- 
orably on customers. 
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of days apart. Each one would re- 
call the previous one because of its 
destinctive color scheme. The mat- 
ter inside the border, by the way, 
should be in black ink and use light 
display type. 

The same idea can be worked out 
with letters and stuffers. If you want 
to make a real hit with the com- 
munity take a leaf from the book 
of some of the movie theatres. They 
have a way of making their theatre 
fronts look as cool as the north pole. 
And it is not as expensive as it 
looks. People think theatres are 
wallowing in money with which to 
do these things. But their managers 
have to make it pay and these things 
help to that end. How are they to 


dust 


ness of a deceased hardware mer- 
chant (See H. A. May 25, p. 26) has 
brought several letters from hard- 
ware men who would like to pur- 
chase the business on the terms men- 
tioned. I have located the lawyer 
handling the estate and referred in- 
quiries to him. There have aiso 
been letters telling how this simple 
story can be told again and again 
with a few changes in locale. I hope 
you have this page, remembering 
that the story is true. 


HA 








At the recent Memphis convention 
Finis FE. Pharr, Burhman-Pharr 
Hardware Co., Texarkana, Ark., told 
a good sales story. All salesman 
for this house were put on a strictly 
commission basis. The lowest vol- 
ume man _ complained that he 
couldn’t live on such reduced in- 
come. The boss stood firm and ex- 
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It is far better to show a man enjoying a cooling breeze from one of your fans 
than to use the old wheeze of the fat man mopping his brow. This is the positive 
approach to the sale. 


pull people from the beaches and 
the open air if they do nothing about 
it? So they proceed to reduce the 
temperature a few degrees and by 
means of a lot of blue, white and 
green paint and some _ imitation 
icicles, make the public believe it 
can be comfortable looking at pic- 
tures. And the truth is the public 
is cooler, partly because it has been 
convinced that way. 

You can do a lot of convincing by 
setting up big blue and white and 





(Continued from page 31) 


plained that the commission basis 
must stand and that each man must 
earn his way. This happened the 
last week in 1931. The salesman, 
who kicked actually doubled his 
sales in 1932 and is now high man 
in the company. He had been forced 
to realize the merits of the commis- 
sion basis in selling and made 
this fine progress by applying him- 
self to the job. Apparently he had 
coasted along previously. 


— HA 





We are still waiting for word from 
the Edison Electric Institute, Inc., as 
to its merchandising policies. This 
organization succeeds the N.E.L.A. 
(see H.A. Feb. 2, 1933, page 32). 
President George *B. Cortelyou has 
received two courteous invitations to 
express himself on the new body’s 
policies. He acknowledged the sec- 
ond letter and promises an early 


green display easels, clearing the 
aisles and generally making more 
breathing space. Nothing looks hot- 
ter than a disorderly store. Which 
isn’t so “hot” for the cash register. 
Get all the cool appearing effects 
you can in your windows, store front 
and interior. 

Whether you use newspapers, 
postals or letters, if you have made 
your store more comfortable to shop 
in tell your trade about it in your 
advertising. 


Among Ourselves 


interview. Perhaps the E.E.I. Ine. 
is merely the old N.E.L.A. with a 
new name. We shall see. 


— HA 





In the office of a Cleveland hard- 
ware firm I pieked up a 10-cent tack 
hammer which had been purchased 
as an aid in hanging up wall maps, 
pictures, etc. The only identification 
or qualifications stamped on_ this 
tool were the words “semi-steel” 
prominent on the handle. That seems 
like a doubtful boast and I think it 
is a doubtful hammer. “Semi-steel” 
for hammer heads must be some- 
thing like “near beer” is for the 
thirst. And that reminds me that two 
retail hardware merchants in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were among the first 
50 in that area to obtain permits to 
dispense the new legal 3.2 per cent 
beer. 
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EMMONS-HAWKINS CO. 
OPENS NEW STORE 


The Emmons-Hawkins Hard- 
ware Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
wholesale and retail organization, 
has opened its improved and en- 


| 
| 
| 


larged retail sales division store. | 


which has a new front, a vacuum- 
tube system and other improve- 
ments, including a rearrangement 
of departments. H. E. Emmons, 


sales manager, pointed out that 
the new store, in addition to pro- | 


viding better service to its retail 
customers, will serve as a model 
store for the use of dealers served 
by the company. O. J. Vinson. 
who has had charge of the com- 
pany’s paint department for 
many years, is now manager of 
the retail sales division. 

The business was founded in 
1872, the year Huntington be- 
came a city. Carlton D. Em- 
mons, president of the company. 
has been active in the business 
as a principal owner for 50 years. 
Mr. Emmons became a_ part 
owner of the business in 1884, at 
which time the company was 
known as C. F. Parsons & Sons. 
In 1887 Mr. Emmons bought out 
his partner and subsequently had 
B. F. Marr as a partner. John 
L. Hawkins, a bookkeeper in the 
organization, later became a part- 
ner. The business was incorpo- 
rated in 1899. 


RYKENBOER MANAGER 
DU PONT CO. UNIT 


Lammot du Pont, president, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., | 


Wilmington, Del., has announced 
that Dr. E. A. Rykenboer has 
been appointed general manager 
of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemicals department of the du 
Pont company. Dr. Rykenboer 
succeeds Charles K. Davis, who 
is now president and general 
manager of the Remington Arms 
Co., Inc. 


Milton Kutz has been | 





Sheffield Clark, manufacturers 
agent, Nashville, Tenn., who was 
elected president of the Old 
Guard, the Southern Hardware 
Salesmen’s Association, as an- 
nounced on page 62 of the June 
8 issue of HARDWARE AGE. 


HANS AUDE NOW WITH 
LEITZ HARDWARE CO. 


Hans Aude, who recently re- 
signed as secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
joined the staff of the Leitz 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to associate with Gordon 
Leitz in the management of that 
business. 


SEATTLE POT & KETTLE 
CLUB HEARS BUYER 

Oscar Watson, housewares and 
toy buyer, Frederick & Nelson, 
discussed the recent Chicago Toy 
Fair and the World’s Fair at a 
recent meeting of the Seattle Pot 
& Kettle Club held in the Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


| The meeting was presided over 


appointed assistant general man- | 


ager of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemicals department. 


MEYER IS VICE PRES. 
ELEC. SOLDERING IRON 


P. F. Meyer, for 12 years with 
Vulcan Electric Heater Corp., 
New York City, has joined Elec- 
tric Soldering Iron Co., Inc., 
New York City, as vice-president 
and director of sales. 
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by A. J. Martin, president of the 
club. 


BOND IS PRESIDENT OF 
METROPOLITAN ASSN. 
Henry F. Bond, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., treasurer, Brooklyn Hard- 
ware Association, was recently 
elected president of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Association. 
He succeeded C. H. Tilson, who 
resigned, as he is no longer in 
the retail hardware business. 








AMERICAN TOY FAIR SHOWED AN INCREASE IN 
ORDERS WRITTEN ABOVE PAST TWO YEARS 





Viewing the 
Fair as a part of the marketing 
program of the toy industry un- 


the Toy 


Association, it 


der the auspices of 
Manufacturers 
was a very successful event. 

The actual amount of business 
done, according to conservative 
estimates, was considerably more 
than the previous year in orders 
written and memos taken. Manu- 
facturers report that these 
memos are being confirmed much 
more quickly than in the last 
two years. 

The fair was successful be- 
cause it will be recorded as mark- 
ing the turn in buyer-seller rela- 
tionship. There was a very no- 
ticeable increase in the morale of 


the seller during the two weeks | 


more adherence to terms and 
prices, which in turn was quickly 
transferred to the buyer as indi- 
cated by the increase in buyer 
attendance and interest right up 
to the end of the fair. 

This important turn in buyer- 
seller relationship came so 
quickly that it is doubtful if its 
full significance as marking the 
beginning of a new era could be 
realized by the average buyer or 
seller. Obviously, the beginning 
of stabilization must come from 
the seller. As long as the buyer 
feels that something better or | 
lower, or a better deal “can be 
had,” could he be blamed for 
waiting ? He has_ repeatedly 
asked for firm prices and firm 
practices and there was every in- 


American Toy % 


¢ 


plan to every manufacturer in 
the industry. 

The most significant thing 
about the American Toy Fair was 
the recognition on the part of 
both the buyer and the seller 
that organized marketing events 
have real potentialities which 
have as yet not been capitalized 
upon. 


MORLEY-MURPHY CO. 

HAS DEALERS MEETING 

Recently Morley-Murphy Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., wholesale hard- 
ware distributors, held a two-day 
dealers’ meeting which was at- 
tended by 300 dealers. The total 
attendance was 670, - including 
wives of dealers, clerks and sales- 
men representing the factories, 
and Morley- Murphy salesmen 
and buyers. Meetings were held 
in the Green Bay Auditorium 
where there were 62 display sets, 
each occupying spaces about 
eight by 10 feet. The displays, 
which were attractive, covered a 
great many lines. In the evening 
a banquet was held, with J. E. 
Garaghan, secretary - treasurer, 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, as one of the speakers. 
A theatre party was held after 
the banquet. 


The second day was also given 
over to visits to the exhibits and 





dication during the two weeks of 
the American Toy Fair that the 
buyer liked the change in condi- 
tions which he experienced. 

The association feels that costs 
of marketing are too high and 
that every effort cooperatively 
must be directed to decreasing 
these costs. It is obvious that 
other steps in simplifying and 
organizing marketing events and 
marketing practices will meet 
with certain conscientious objec- 
tions and objectors. But this is 
the cost of progress and improve- 
ment. The best interest of the 
*entire industry must be served, 
and some organization must be 


to convention sessions. In the 
the exhibit hall was 


evening 
opened to the public. The en- 
tire convention was held to 


build good will among the deal- 
ers. Reduced rates were pro- 
vided at local hotels. 





JENNINGS IS SECRETARY 
OF MISSISSIPPI ASSN. 
John L. Jennings, Jackson, 

Miss., has been elected secretary- 

treasurer of the Mississippi Re- 

tail Hardware & Implement As- 


sociation succeeding Guy Nason, 
Starkville, Miss., who served for 





courageous enough first to make 
a conscientious effort to find out 
what best serves the industry and | 
then attempt to “sell” this best | 


10 consecutive years in that ca- 
pacity. Mr. Nason refused to 
consider reelection. 
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ELKHART IRON WORKS 
‘NAMES SIX AGENTS 


Elkhart Iron Works, Elkhart, 
Ind., has named six direct factory 
representatives on its Porto Grill, 
outdoor charcoal broiler. Adolf 
Eccardt, 159 Rutland Rd., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is covering the Metro- 
politan New York district, while 
W. G. MacFadgen, 201 N. Wells 
St., Chicago, IIl., is handling the 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., 
territory, and C. A. Curry, 238 
Trinity Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
is covering N. and S. Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. L. L. 
Bailey, 1 Charlton St., Worcester, 
Mass., is handling the New Eng- 
land States territory; Tom Gadd, 
607 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, 
Ia., is covering the territory em- 
bracing Minnesota, S. Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and part 
of Missouri, while Sprake-Wilcox 
Co., American Bank Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is handling the 
territory including the Pacific 
Coast and the inner Mountain 
States. 

AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH 

BOUGHT BY MANGANESE 
STEEL FORGE CoO. 


The entire business and assets 
of the Audubon Wire Cloth Co., 
Inc., Audubon, N. J., manufac- 
turers of wire cloth and wire 
products, were acquired recently 
by the Manganese Steel Forge 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The busi- 
ness will be conducted by the 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp., 
new organization and _ wholly. 
owned subsidiary of the Man- 
ganese Steel Forge Co. Officers 
of the new corporation are: 
President, L. W. Jones; vice- 
president and treasurer, L. W. 
Jones, Jr., and secretary, A. W. 
Zackey. 

The heavy wire cloth and wire 
drawing departments of the Man- 
ganese Steel Forge Co., now pro- 
ducers of the Rol-Man mangan- 
ese steel screens, will augment 
the Audubon Wire Cloth Corp.’s 
facilities. A plan of moderniza- 
tion and expansion is already un- 
der way involving considerable 
new equipment. 

Products of the corporation in 
clude a complete range of wire 
cloth for industrial, mechanical 
and commercial requirements in 
steel and all metals; spiral- 
woven conveying belts for proc- 
ess industries; formed and fab- 
ricated wire products; trays and 
baskets. The specialty depart- 
ment manufactures strainer as- 
semblies; radio parts and similar 
products utilizing wire cloth. 


IMPLEMENT FEDERATION 
TO MEET OCT. 11-12 
The thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Federa- 
tion of Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
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ciations will be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 11-12, 1933, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Sherman. Ses- 
sions will be held from 9:00 A.M. 
to 12:00 M. and from 2:00 to 
5:00. Implement dealers whether 
regularly elected delegates or not 
will be welcome to attend all 
sessions. 

H. J. Hodge, Abilene, Kan., i: 
secretary-treasurer of the federa- 
tion. 


DISCUSS CITY TAXES AT 
BROOKLYN MEETING 


Lively discussion of the recent- 
ly proposed bridge toll and auto- 
mobile license tax being consid- 
ered by the City of New York 
was the chief feature of the June 
8 meeting of the Brooklyn Hard- 
ware Association held at the 
Johnson Building. Secretary 
Ralph Allen was instructed to 
send the association’s protest 
against these measures to the 
mayor and to the presidents of 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens. A letter from the sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject of 
the proposed taxes was read and 
discussed. Interpretation of the 
New York State sales tax and 
the proper methods of filing re- 
ports were considered. 

The meeting was conducted by 
President Thomas Grogan. 
FERRES STORE 80 YEARS 

IN BUSINESS 


The John G. Ferres Hardware 
Co., Johnstown, N. Y., celebrated 
on June 6 its eightieth birthday. 
The store has been continuously 
operated since its beginning by 
members of the family. Burnett 
H. Dewey founded the business 
and conducted it with his son-in- 
law, John G. Ferres, who later 
formed a corporation in which 
other members of his family be- 
came interested. 

Miss Florence Ferres is presi- 
dent of the company, while Fran- 
cis H. Dooks is vice-president 
and A. M. Gregory is secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 





DOBBINS AND McMAKIN 
BELKNAP DIRECTORS 


Innes W. Dobbins and George 
E. McMakin were recently made 
members of the board of direc- 
tors of Belknap Hardware & Mfg 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Mr. McMakin 
has been with the company for 
twenty-five years. 

T. J. McCONNELL HEADS 
CINCINNATI PAINT CLUB 


T. J. McConnell, Kolbe Paint 
Co., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Paint, Oil 
& Varnish Club at a meeting held 
at the Union Terminal. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-presi- 





dent, A. F. Winstel, Saeger-Win- 
stel Co.; secretary, John B. Har- 
dig, and treasurer, Gregory S. 
Stewart. The advertising cam- 
paign being conducted by the 
club in local newspapers in the 
interest of quality paint was dis- 
cussed by Don D. Patterson, na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Cincinnati Post. 





KEITH HARDWARE 
STORES NAME IS CHANGED 


The Keith Hardware Stores, 
located in Hillsboro, West End 
and W. Nashville, Tenn., have 
changed their names to Keith- 
Simmons Co., Inc. For the past 
four years Keith-Simmons Co.. 
Nashville, Tenn., has operated 
these suburban stores for the con- 
venience of its customers under 
the name of the Keith Hardware 
Stores. To effect an arrangement 
which the management believes 
to be of greater convenience t 
its customers the stores are now 
operating under the firm name. 
Under this arrangement all ac- 
counts will be carried at the cen- 
tral store on Union St., Nashville, 
and charge purchases may be 
made at any of the stores on ac- 
counts carried at the central 
office. 

REORGANIZATION OF 

THE CHI-NAMEL CO. 


The Chi-Namel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, successor to The Ohio Var- 
nish Co., was recently reorgan- 
ized. Grover M. Hermann, pres- 
ident of the company, is also 
president of the American As- 
phalt Paint Co., Chicago, IIl., its 
parent company. E. Warren 
Michael is vice-president and 
general manager, while L. E. 
Michael, comptroller of The 
American Asphalt Paint Co., is 
secretary. B. A. Buckmaster has 
been appointed western division 
manager with offices at 841 .N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. M. 
L. Smith is in charge of New 
England sales with offices at 446 
Arsenal St., Boston, Mass. 

New merchandising _ policies 
and sales plans are now nearing 
completion. 


RAMSAY HARDWARE CO. 
REQUESTS CATALOGS 


Doyle H. Ramsay, who has just 
opened business under the name 
Ramsay Hardware Co., Toccoa, 
Ga., would like to receive whole- 
salers’ and manufacturers’ cata- 
logs. The Ramsay company 
will handle general hardware, 
mill supplies, paints and glass. 

Mr. Ramsay organized and 
managed Ramsay Martin Hard- 
ware Co., Toccoa, from 1924 to 
1929. Until his resignation last 
October he managed the store 
for the corporation which bought 
the business in 1929. 





H. W. STENACKER HEADS 
SUMMIT COUNTY CLUB 


William H. Stenacker, Com- 
munity Hardware Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was elected president of 
the Summit County Hardware 
Club at the June 5 meeting held 
in Young’s Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
P. R. Schlichte, Five Points 
Hardware Co., was elected vice- 
president, while G. V. Britton, 
Kenmore Supply Co., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. John 
Conklin secretary of the Ohio 
Hardware Association, was guest 
speaker at the meeting which fol- 
lowed the dinner. There were 
70 members and guests present. 
The association went on record 
as being opposed to any kind of 
sales tax. 


WESTERN LOCAL GROUP 
DISCUSSED PRICES 

The May 29 meeting of Local 
Club No. 106, Western Retail 
Implement and Hardware Asso- 
ciation, was held at the store of 
Gus Nelson, Vilas, Kan., with 
William Cauble, Benedict, Kan., 
president of the club, presiding. 
A general discussion on the sub- 
ject of price cutting was held. 
Refreshments were served follow- 
ing the meeting. 

The next meeting will be held 
at Fredonia Tourist Park in the 
form of a basket picnic with the 
ladies as guests and _ Hollis 
Bros., Fredonia, Kan., as hosts. 





AMERICAN CHAIN CO. TO 
FABRICATE ALLEGHENY 
METAL AND ALLOYS 

The Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa. has com- 
pleted an arrangement with the 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., whereby its Page Steel & 
Wire Co. Division at Monessen, 
Pa., will fabricate and sell Alle- 
gheny metal and Allegheny al- 
loys in wire form in a complete 
range of gages and sizes. In its 
Hazard Wire Rope Co. plant at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., various forms 
of wire rope and cable will be 
made from Allegheny alloys. 

In addition, several other sub- 
sidiary companies of the Ameri- 
can Chain Co. will also fabricate 
Allegheny metal and alloys into 
the various types of products they 
manufacture. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTY 
HAS NEW PLANT 

The Hardware Specialty Co., 
manufacturers of screen hard- 
ware and hardware specialties, 
has acquired the plant and equip- 
ment formerly owned by the 
Perfection Electric Products Co., 
New Washington, Ohio. The 
company has moved its office and 
factory from its former location 
in Tiffin, Ohio, to the newly ac- 
quired location. 
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BLUMBERG IS MAYOR 

OF CEDARHURST, L. I. 

In recognition of long and ac- 
tive service to his community 
William L. Blumberg, president, 
W. L. Blumberg Co., New York 
City, hardware wholesalers, has 
been elected to serve a two-year 
term as mayor of Cedarhurst, 


L. L, N. Y. Mr. Blumberg, who 





W. L. BLUMBERG 


is well known to the hardware 
trade, had previously served as 
a trustee of the village. One of 
Mayor Blumberg’s first official 
acts was to appoint a sewer com- 
mission. He intends that appli- 
cation be made for a loan from 
the Federal government to ac- 
complish this work. In addition, 
improvements on the local roads 
are being planned. 

Both to create employment and 
make needed improvements in 
the village Mayor Blumberg is 
sponsoring such activities. 


W. J. WOHLER HEADS 

MINNEAPOLIS ASSN. 
W. J. Wohler recently 
elected president of the Minne- 
apolis Retail Hardware Associa- 


was 


tion. Other officers of the asso- | 
ciation are: Vice-president, H. 
M. Gardner; treasurer, W. C. 


Wilson, and secretary, A. W. Cul- 
len. Members of the board of 
directors are: E. T. Nagell, Gor- 
don Leitz, C. V. Leavitt, D. E 


Wilson. 

New headquarters have been 
established at 2344 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis. 

ROANOKE HARDWARE CoO. 
OPENS NEW STORE 
The Roanoke Hardware Co., 
Roanoke, Va., wholesale and re- 
tail firm, has opened a new 
downtown store at 109 W. 
Campbell St. and a wholesale 
department at 216 W. Salem 
Ave. The company will discon- 
tinue business at its former lo- 
cation, 22 W. Campbell St. The 
new three-floor downtown store 
together with the wholesale de- 
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partment and the company’s 
warehouse at 301 W. Salem Ave. 
will give the company a total 
floor space of approximately 
60,000 square feet. 

WOODHEAD TO MANAGE 
TRUSCON STEEL PLANT 


Harry Woodhead, who has 
been sales manager of the Cleve- 
land plant of the Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
appointed general manager of 
that plant. He has been a vice- 
president of the company and 
continues in that capacity. 


WESTERN PRODUCTS 
BUYS THOMAS MFG. CO. 


Western Products, Inc., New- 
castle, Ind., has purchased the 
entire assets of the former 
Thomas Mfg. Co., Newcastle, 
Ind., and will continue to manu- 
facture all products formerly 
made by the Thomas organiza- 
tion. The present line includes: 
Sliding door hangers and track, 
for all types of sliding doors; 
sliding and folding garage door 
hardware; fire door hardware; 
overhead door hardware and 
| wardrobe hardware. 











GRINNELL CHANGES ITS 
CORPORATE NAME 

The Grinnell Washing Ma- 
chine Corp., Grinnell, Iowa, has 
changed its name to Grinnell 
Electrical Mfg. Co. The change in 
name, according to the manage- 
ment, was made because of Grin- 
nell’s entrance into the manufac- 
turing and distribution of other 
electrical appliances including 
electric refrigerators, Grinnell 
automatic oil burner and Grin- 
nell electric beer bottle coolers. 


Brief News Items Of The Hardware Trade 


Minier Hardware Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, has moved to 511 Jef- 
ferson St. 

J. J. Schulte has opened the 
Schulte Hardware & Repair Co. 
in Cambridge, Minn. 

The hardware store of Burdett 
and Vinton Lord, Danbury, Neb., 
was recently badly damaged by 
fire. 

The hardware store of Edward 
F. Daily, Inc., has moved from 
524 86th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to 541 86th St. 


W. T. Taylor has established 
the Taylor Hardware Co., Mce- 
Morrine Street and Colonial 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. C. 

The store at 511 Elmwood Ave- 


Buffalo, N. Y., has been 


nue, 


| rented to Alfred Sholz and Carl 
| Ernst for a hardware business. 





Moore & Moore Hardware Co. 
has opened in the Moore Bldg.., 
Athens, Tenn., with J. N. and 
Brown Moore as proprietors. 


A. C. Bringle has purchased 
a hardware business in Superior, 
Iowa, and is remodeling the in- 


| terior. 
Billman, E. N. Johnson, E. F. | 
Carlson, Mr. Gardner and Mr. | 


| 
| 


| 





Fire recently damaged the 
stock and fixtures of the Union 
Ave. Hardware Store, 1633 Union 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

The interior of the building of 
King Hardware Co., N. Court St., 
Sheffield, Ala., was recently dam- 
aged by fire. The building was 
insured. 


T. N. Crumpler, Rolla, Mo., 
and his son, H. D. Crumpler, 
have purchased the Moore & 
Toon hardware store in Branson. 
Mo. 





Kaufmann Bros. have leased 
the building at 2514 13th St. 


Columbus, Neb., for their hard- 
ware business formerly conducted 


at 2519 11th St. 





M. Levinson, former manager, 
Moylan Supply Co., Inc., New 
York City, has opened his own 
hardware store at 226 E. 70th 
St., New York City. 


The hardware business in the 
Masonic block, Oneonta, N. Y. 
| formerly operated by William 
Macduff, Jr., has been pur- 
chased by Millard Hazen. 
| The hardware store of Joseph 
C. Ryan & Sons, 56 Main St., 
Yonkers, N. Y., was partly dam- 
aged May 24 by fire in the sec- 
ond story of the building. Busi- 
ness is continuing as usual. 








R. E. Johnson has purchased 
the stock of the Thompson Hard- 
ware Co. at Borger, Tex., and 
has moved it to Pampa, Tex., 
where he is doing business as the 
Johnson Hardware Co. 

O. S. Carmichael has moved 
| Carmichael’s Economy Hardware 
Store from 9th and I Sts., Modesto, 
Calif., to 818 10th St., Modesto. 
The store was founded twenty- 
six years ago by the present 
owner’s father. 

Matt J. Bogensberger, for many 
years in the hardware business 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., is opening 
a hardware Store in the Knights 


completion of alterations. 

G. B. Stewart, Takamah, 
Minn., recently acquired the 
hardware store formerly oper- 
ated by Koski Bros. in Cloquet, 
Minn. Mr. Stewart has had a 
number of years of experience 
in the hardware business, having 
previously operated a store in 
Takamah, prior to which he had 
a hardware store in Proctor, 


Minn. 





of Columbus Bldg., Carey Ave. 
and 19th St., Cheyenne, following 





Hoxie Hardware Co., Elgin, 
Ill., which has done business in 
the Henk Building for some 
years, will move to the C. S. 
Sinclair Building, across the 
street as soon as improvements 
are completed. 


One of the oldest hardware 
stores in Alexandria, Va., was re- 
cently reopened, after having 
been closed for several months 
following the death of its pre- 
vious owner, Virgil T. Bain. R. 
Samuel Luckett, formerly with 
Worth Hulfish & Sons, in that 
town, for the past 20 years, is 
the new owner. 





The Roehrig Hardware Store, 
Arpin, Wis., has been purchased 
by L. J. Bluett, Granton, Wis., 
and Cliff Bluett, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis., and will be operated 
as the Bluett Hardware Co. L. J. 
Bluett operates a hardware store 
in Granton. 


The Bluefield, W. Va., store of 
Clark Hardware & Furniture Co. 
has been moved from the Ma- 
sonic Bldg., Federal St., to the 
Phelps Bld., Princeton St. Ed 
McQuail is manager of the Blue- 
field store, one of a chain of 
eight. 





The Antigo Hardware Co., An- 
tigo, Wis., will occupy a new lo- 
cation about July 1 in the Ad- 
raktas Building, immediately 
west of the Fidelity bank build- 
ing, as well as the rear of the 
bank building. Improvements on 
the buildings are now being 
made. 


Orville Goodell, Corydon, Iowa, 
hardware and implement dealer 
has opened a similar business in 
the Tull & Probasco Bldg., 
Humeston, Iowa. The Tull & 
Probasco hardware stock was re- 
cently moved to Eldora, Iowa. 
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Say to your Customers: 







OU can go sled length 
on recommending any 
brand of Goodyear quality 
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and children, and very mod- 
erately priced. 


“ 


All Goodyear tawn Other popular quality brands 


hose. Hose is made with of Goodyear Lawn and Garden 


Cotton Cord Carcass 


The hose will back you up 
with a satisfying service that will win 
and hold your customers’ good will. 


Goodyear Emerald Cord, for exam- 
ple, is the finest hose that’s made — 
double braids of double-double cords, 
tough, flat-ribbed, abrasion-resisting 
cover, light weight, kinkless, hand- 
some and strong. 


The new Goodyear Supertwist Cord 
Hose is very light, resistive to kink- 
ing, ideal for handling by women 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Hose include Pathfinder, 
Wing foot and Glide. 


This is the nationally advertised hose 
that you can sell with profit and 
satisfaction at all seasons, every year. 
Is your stock complete right now? 


Goodyear also manufactures a complete and 





world-famous line of Transmission Belting, 





Farm Belting, Suction Hose, Water Hose, Steam 





Hose, Asbestos and Red Sheet Packing, Force 





Cups, etc. Write for price list to Goodyear, 





Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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“THIS IS THE BEST” 





SELL AN EXTRA LENGTH FOR HOME FIRE PROTECTION 
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LACQUER PRODUCERS 
FORM LOCAL GROUP 


Lacquer manufacturers in the 
metropolitan New York area are 
organizing to determine policies 
as to how the lacquer manufac- 
turing trade can best take ad- 


vantage of the government’s 


“partnership” in industry as 
planned under President Roose- 
velt’s national industrial recovery 
program. The organization, which 
has not yet been given a name, 
was suggested by Edward King, 
Van Schaak Bros. Chemical 
Works, Chicago, Ill., and is be- 
ing sponsored by Frank G. 
Breyer and John P. Hubbell of 
Singmaster & Breyer, New York 
City, consultants, who are well 
known as a result of their work 
in the litigation of nitro-cellulose 
lacquer patents. 

A meeting was held recently 
at Hotel Lombardy, New York 
City, to discuss organization of 
a lacquer group. Mr. Breyer, 
whose address is 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, is acting 
as trustee for the lacquer group. 
When further detais of the presi- 
dent’s plan are known, another 
meeting will be held by the 
group. It has been suggested that 
lacquer manufacturers employ the 
National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association or the Lacquer In- 
stitute rather than organize a 
new association. This possibility 
will be considered at a later 
date. 


THE F. R. SALES CO. 

FORMED IN OMAHA 
The F. R. Sales Co., 303 Term- 
inal Warehouse, Omaha, Neb., 
has been organized by Frank R. 
Robinson to distribute hardware 





and implement specialty lines in 
that territory. Mr. Robinson was 
formerly manager at Omaha for 
the Western Rock Island Plow 
Co. The company will handle 
hardware specialties, paints, farm 
equipment, foundry products, en- 
gines, motors, accessories, etc. 
Salesmen are covering the ter- 
ritory comprising Nebraska, 
Wyoming, western Iowa and part 


of S. Dakota. 


RADIO MANUFACTURERS 
INDUSTRY PROGRAM 
The Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, meeting June 5 and 6 
in Chicago, Ill., for its annual 
convention appointed a planning 
and program committee to repre- 
sent the radio industry in co- 
operating with the government. 
W. Roy McCanne, president, 
Stromberg-C arlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are: 
Paul B. Klugh, vice-president, 
Zenith Radio Corp., Arthur T. 
Murray, president, United Ameri- 
can Bosch Corp. and S. W. Mul- 
downy, chairman of the board of 
National Union Radio Corp. 
This group will cooperate with 
all branches of the association in 
supplying 
government and in determining 


information to the 


procedure to be followed in 


adapting the radio industry’s 


operations to provisions of the 
business recovery measure. 
During its convention the as- 
sociation passed a_ resolution 
opening its membership to all 
companies in the industry. 





SEEK INJUNCTION TO END ALLEGED BOYCOTT 
PRACTICES OF CREDIT ASSN. 


(From Our Washington Bureau) 





An injunction to end the al-® 
leged boycotting practices of the 
National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and members in order that 
independent credit agencies may 
freely engage in the trade has 
been asked by the Department 
of Justice. 


A move in this direction was 
made by the government in in- 
junction proceedings under the 
Sherman anti-trust act instituted 
in the United States District 
Court in St. Louis on June 12. 
The government charges the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association 
and its principal officers with the 
employment of practices to mo- 
nopolize in the hands of its mem- 
bers the interstate retail credit 
reporting business in the United 
States. 





AS 


It is charged that the associa- 
tion and its members, which, it 
is stated, include a large majority 
of the local retail credit report- 
ing agencies throughout the coun- 
try, have divided the country into 
regions and assigned one region 
to each member. In order to en- 
able each member to enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of the business in his 
region, it is charged they have 
conspired to refuse to deal with 
non-member competing bureaus. 
It is also charged that the de- 
fendants have attempted to pre- 
vent non-member competing agen- 
cies from obtaining information 
from business establishments to 
be used by them in making credit 
reports, to cut off their sources 
of credit material. 











GEORGE M. NORTH 


George M. North, treasurer 
and a director of the Ferry Cap 
& Set Screw Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died June 9, at the age 
of 78 He was a native of 
Cleveland and the greater part 
of his business life was spent in 
the sales organization of the 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Previous to his connection 
with the Lamson & Sessions Co. 
he spent fifteen years with Geo. 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. He, with the late Thomas 
Ferry, was one of the organizers 
of The Ferry Cap & Set Screw 
Co. 


ALLAN M. FOSTER 


Allan M. Foster, formerly pres- 
ident of the Foster Bolt & Nut 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which 
he organized in 1909, died May 
31. His company was merged 
with the Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, in 1930, when Mr. 
Foster retired from active busi- 
ness. 


H. F. KOESTLIN 


Herman F. Koestlin, 49, presi- } 


dent, Koestlin Tool & Die Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., died while pre- 
paring for the end of a hunting 
trip in Nome, Alaska. After 
working for the Eastman Kodak 
Co. in Rochester, N. Y., he was 
employed by the Ham Lantern 
Co., subsequently going to De- 
troit where he worked for two 
other companies before founding 
the tool company in 1916. 





WILLIAM W. PRICE 


William W. Price, 66, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Buck- 
eye Portable Tool Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, died recently while on . 
picnic. 


STANLEY M. McKEE 

Stanley M. McKee, 72, Los 
Angeles, Cal., hardware dealer. 
died recently. He had been in 
Los Angeles since 1889 and at 
the time of his death was presi- 
dent of the Adams & McKee 
Hardware Co. 





FRANK VAN LIEW 
Frank Van Liew, 60, Dundee, 
N. Y., hardware dealer, was 
drowned June 3 on Keuka Lake. 
N. Y., when the boat he was op- 
erating capsized. Mr. Van Liew 
had gone to assist his son, who 
was in a small sailboat which 
had become becalmed. He was 
a partner in the firm of Van 
Liew & Clary and president of 

the local board of education. 
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DAVE F. HOBBS 


Dave F. Hobbs, 56, for more 
than thirty years a member of the 
firm of Hobbs-Sloan Co., Fayette- 





DAVE F. HOBBS 


ville, Tenn., hardware dealers, 
died June 2 following an illness 
of two years. At the time of his 
death he was president of Hobbs- 
Sloan Co. Mr. Hobbs was a past 
president of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation. 


R. B. ROBINETTE 

Roy B. Robinette, 55, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer 
of the Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died June 7. He 
was president of the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association 
in 1926 and was well known i 
the paint and varnish industry. 
He was active in the Cleveland 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Club and 
was a member of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce as well as of 
many other organizations. 





JAMES HARRIS POTTER 


James Harris Potter, 78, until 
recently president of Potter-Hoy 
Hardware Co., Philipsburg, Pa., 
died recently following an illness 
of three weeks. 


CHRIS J. KELLER 


Chris J. Keller, 65, from 1886 
to 1910 associated with the for- 
mer hardware firm of L. E. Kel- 
ler & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
May 30 at his home in that city 
following an illness of two years. 
At the time of retirement from 
the hardware business he was 
president of the Northside Bank 
& Trust Co., Cincinnati, which 
position he filled until about two 
years ago when he resigned to 
become chairman of the board 
of that institution. In addition, 
he had been an official of the Or- 
mond Saving & Loan Co. for 35 
years. 
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Back to the simple 


TOURING, vacation- 
ing and recreation 
are heading into 
saner and more eco- 
nomical channels. 





Less stopping at ex- 
pensive resorts and hotels. More going back to the 
glorious simplicity of camping . . . to a renewed ac- 
quaintance with restful surroundings, the coolness of 
lake and stream, the tang of the forest — and aroma 
of bacon sizzling over a camp-stove fire. 

In planning this summer’s leisure days, thousands 
upon thousands of minds are conjuring up pictures 
like this. It takes but little argument to prove that 
one of the most important articles of camp equipment 
is a good cooking outfit. And it’s no trouble proving 
that Kampkook leads the field — in convenience, in 
efficiency, and in value. 

Campers use more Kampkooks than all other camp 
stoves combined. This recognized favorite makes and 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES of the American Kampkook 
are: Removable Fuel Reservoir (patented) — for 
convenience and safety in filling. Built-in Extension 
Legs — to bring stove to stoopless working height, 
and save cost and carrying of separate stand. Whole 
outfit folds up like a suitcase. Model illustrated 

is No. 55. | 


The American Line: (Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene and 
Fuel Oil Heating, Cooking and Lighting Appliances. 


ie 
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life—means forward 


KAMPKOOKS 


burns its own gas from any untreated motor gasoline. 
It lights instantly — like a gas stove. No generating. 
No delay. Hot, smokeless flame. Bakes, broils, roasts 
— like a kitchen range. And it’s safe! 

Kampkooks are also just the thing to supply the 
growing demand for an extremely low-priced kitchen 
stove — for summer cottage and other light house- 
keeping; and in larger kitchens where an auxiliary 
stove obviates the necessity of lighting the regular 
range in hot summer weather. 

Go after the Kampkook business in your com- 
munity. Present conditions are just to Kampkook’s 
liking as a sales maker. Improved models. Lowered 
prices. Yet the margin to you is attractive — with a 
liberal graduated bonus offered in addition; and a 
ONE-PRICE, SQUARE-DEAL policy to all retailers. 
Write for full information. American Gas Machine 
Company, Inc., Albert Lea, Minnesota. Branches: 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York; 4242 Hollis 
Street, Oakland, California. 
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How’s the Hardware Business? 


(Continued from page 39) 


ing prices of brushes on hand approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Fall prices, it is 
believed, will range from 10 to 20 per 
cent higher than present quotations. 

* * * 

Circle F expects wiring devices 
prices to advance shortly. While the 
company points out that advances in 
electric wiring devices have been slow 
in materializing, the Circle F Mfg. Co., 
Trenton, N. J., feels that prices on this 
line must advance in the very near 


future. es hk ci 


Prices reduced on Samson elec- 
trical appliances. A new price list, 
showing reductions on almost every item 
in the Samson line of electrical appli- 
ances, made by the Samson-United 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., will become ef- 
fective July 1. A number of new items 
have been added to the line, while the 
design of other items has been improved. 

* * * 

Diehl lowers electric fan prices. 
The Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport. 
N. J., on May 23, announced reduced 
list prices on six types of Diehl, 8 and 
10-inch, a.c., 50-60 cycle, electric fans. 
No. 28011, 8-inch, non-oscillating, 110 
v., was reduced from $4.60 to $3.45: 
No. 28511, 8-inch, oscillating, 110 v., 
was reduced from $9.95 to $7.45; No. 
10012, 10-inch, non-oscillating, 110 v., 
was reduced from $9.45 to $7.45; No. 
10112, 10-inch, non-oscillating, 220 v., 
was reduced from $11.45 to $8.95; No. 
10512, 10-inch, oscillating, 110 v., was 
reduced from $13.95 to $10.95, and No. 
10612, 10-inch, oscillating, 220 v., was 
reduced from $15.45 to $12.45. Prices 
for 25 and 40 cycle and direct current 
fans remain unchanged. 

* * * 

Ajax roofing bracket reduction 
continues in effect. The Ajax Building 
Bracket Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has ad- 
vised the trade that the $2 per dozen 
reduction on the prices of numbers one 
and two Ajax roofing brackets will con- 
tinue in effect for the present. 

* * * 

Vollrath reduces suggested retail 
prices. The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., on May 10, lowered suggested re- 
tail prices on its line of enameled ware, 
with reductions ranging from 10 to 25 
per cent. Dealers’ prices were, of 
course. subject to corresponding revi- 
sions. 

* *% & 

List prices reduced on small Bar- 
col electric fans. The Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, IIl., recently made reduc- 
tions of 50c. on the list prices of all six 
and eight-inch models of Barcol elec- 
tric fans. 

% * * 

List prices lowered on two types 

of Carborundum household _ stones. 
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More economical production has en- 
abled the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to reduce the list prices 
on two types of household sharpening 
stones, effective June 1. The list on 
the No. 66 knife sharpener was lowered 
from 40c. to 35c., and the list on the 
No. 46 home and garden sharpening 
stone was reduced from 60c. to 50c. 
The new list prices are subject to the 
usual trade discounts, and the company 
wishes it understood that it has not in 
any way lowered the quality standards 
on the two products offered at reduced 
list prices. 
* * * 

Lodi belt punches quoted at 
lower list prices. Although improve- 
ments have been made on Lodi revolv- 
ing belt punches, the lines maker, the 
Wm. Schollhorn Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has announced reduced list prices for 
this product. The No. 384, 8-inch, Lodi, 
4-tube, revolving belt punch now lists 
at $10 per doz., while the No. 386, Lodi, 
6-tube, revolving belt punch is currently 
listed at $12 per doz. With horses hav- 
ing joined the back-to-the-farm move- 
ment, the company reports an improved 
demand for harness punches. 


* * * 


List prices on Torrid electrical 
appliances recently reduced. James R. 
Sheldon, receiver for the Beardsley & 
Wolcott Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., re- 
cently issued a new price list on Torrid 
electrical appliances reflecting several 
reductions, a number of which were 


quite marked. 
* # * 


Bolt company’s sales show sharp 
upturn. Harry O. McCully, manager of 
sales, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y., reports the 
company as quite encouraged by the de- 
velopments of the last 60 days. May 
sales reflected a 54 per cent increase 
over April, and indications are that 
June will be considerably better than 
May. 


* * * 


Decided improvément apparent 
in New England hardware trade. A de- 
cided improvement in general condi- 
tions in New England hardware trade 
is reported by A. H. Brown, manufac- 
turers’ agent, Cambridge, Mass. The 
organization represents a number of 
mid-western manufacturers and_spe- 
cializes on heavy hardware lines. Within 
the past year the firm has found it neces- 
sary to increase its storage facilities 


three times. 
* * * 


Higher wheelbarrow prices an- 
ticipated. With prices advancing on 
steel and other raw materials, the Ster- 





ling Wheelbarrow Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
feels that it is probably only a question 
of time before it will be forced to quote 
higher prices. 

* * * 

Patent Novelty Co. anticipates 
price advances. The Patent Novelty 
Co., Fulton, Ill., has advised the trade 
that current quotations are subject to 
change without notice. While the com- 
pany states it will not advance quota- 
tions until it is compelled to do so, it 
explains that present prices on many of 
its products are so low that even a slight 
advance in the cost of raw materials 
will make such revisions necessary. 


- & 


Cattaraugus Cutlery ex pects 
higher prices by fall. Although the Cat- 
taraugus Cutlery Co., Little Valley, 
N. Y., is guaranteeing current prices 
until Sept. 1, the company believes ad- 
vancing costs of raw materials will make 
an advance ranging from 10 to 15 per 
cent necessary when the made-up stock 
on hand is exhausted. 

*# & *& 


National Sporting Goods urges 
early ordering. Dealers are urged by 
the National Sporting Goods Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., to place early orders at 
prices based on leather purchased be- 
fore recent advances became effective. 
The company feels certain higher prices 
are in the offing. 

* * * 

Tower Mfg. Co. anticipates ad- 
vance. With the expectation that an 
advance will become necessary at the 
beginning of the third quarter, the 
Tower Mfg. Co., Madison, Ind., is not 
accepting any contracts for cut tacks, 
nails, staples, rivets, etc., further than 
July 1. The company’s plant is operat- 
ing at full capacity, 70 hours per week, 
and has the largest “back log” in sev- 
eral years. 

co * *% 

Wagner reduces electric fan 
prices. The Wagner Electric Corp. re- 
cently issued lower list prices on two 
models of Wagner electric fans. The 
list price on the 8-inch, non-oscillating 
fan was lowered from $6.50 to $3.45, 
and the 10-inch oscillating fan was re- 
duced from a list price of $16.50 to 
$10.95. 

* * * 

Round Oak contemplates ad- 
vance. Due to the advances in the 
prices of raw material, the Round Oak 
Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., is con 
templating an advance on its lines of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces in the near 
future. 

* x * 

North Wayne Tool Co. does not 
plan to advance prices for some time. 
The North Wayne Tool Co., Oakland, 
Me., does not intend to make any price 
changes on its line before Sept. 1, and 
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then only if obliged to on account of 
increased cost of material. The com- 
pany reports receiving 141 orders from 
hardware wholesalers during a recent 
three. weeks’ period, with most orders 
specifying rush shipment. As the com- 
pany had the foresight to buy material 
and make up the tools in advance, it is 
well prepared to make the immediate 
deliveries being demanded. 


* + 


Carloadings were well up above 
the 1932 figures in the current figures, 
for the week ending June 3, with 508,- 
234 cars loaded this year as against 
447,408 last year, an increase of 60,822, 
or 14 per cent. For the preceding 1933 
week, the gain over 1932 was around 
four per cent. 

* * 


Steel orders were piling up in 
May faster than they could be filled, 
even though the steel mills were oper- 
ating at a rate of nearly 100 per cent 
above the preceding month. The May 
increase constituted the second monthly 
advance. As a whole, the industry’s ac- 
tivities have moved up from a “low” of 
13.5 to around 47 per cent of capacity 
at present. 

* * * 


Construction contracts awarded 
in May, and recently reported by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, totaled $77,171,700, 
a gain of $20,598,700 over the preceding 
month, but a decline of $69,049,500, 
compared with May, 1932. Residential 
awards reached the largest monthly total 
since this time last year. Dodge feels 
there is reason to believe that the gap 
between the total for the two years will 
be still further narrowed throughout the 
remainder of 1933. 


* * * 


Postal receipts were 24 million 
dollars in May as against 22 millions in 
May, 1932. a gain of 3.68 per cent. 


* * * 


Bank debits, showing circulation 
of money, credit and purchasing power, 
increased 27 per cent in the week end- 
ing June 7th over the preceding week, 
which was 2 per cent above the total of 
the corresponding week of last year. 
While deposits have been increasing 
sharply, loans by the banks have shown 
slight, if any, rise. 


* * * 


Trading on the New York stock 
exchange in the week ended June 10th 
broke all records for more than three 
years. Sales of the week totaled over 
32 million shares, the third largest rec- 
ord in the history of the exchange, and 
the largest since the week ended Novem- 
ber 2, 1929, when sales made a record 
at 4314 million shares. There were 761 
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advances during the week, 257 declines, 
and 89 unchanged, a total of 1,107 issues 
traded in. The gains in prices meant 
an increase of more than a billion dol- 
lars in the paper value of the issues, and 
a return to the Government of about 
1144 million dollars in taxes. 


* %*+ 


The number of trade insolvencies 
in May was the lowest for any month 
in the last four years. The figure of 
1,909 compared with 2,758 defaults for 
May, 1932, according to Dun & Brad- 


street, Inc. For the latest reported week, | 


business failures showed another con- 
siderable drop to 378, as compared with 
459 and 429, respectively, in the two 
preceding weeks, and 554 in the same 
week last year. 

* * * 


Wholesale price indexes compiled 
hy the department of labor show a 
steady rise in the last five weeks. The 
average for all commodities, based on 
a par of 100 in 1926, was 63.8 for the 
June 3d week, as compared with 61.9 
on May 6th, 62.3 on May 13, 63.0 on 
May 20th, and 63.3 on May 27th. 


* %* * 


The prices of the leading metals, 
other than steel, at wholesale, are sig- 
nificant reading, affecting as they do. 
many of the lines the hardware store 
carries. Compared with dates one month 
and one year previous, here are the fig- 
ures for June 12th: 





Month Year 
Metal Now Ago Ago 
Tin 454%c. 36.00c. 18.65c. | 
Copper 8.00c. 6% c. 5% c. 
Lead 4.05c. 3.52c. 2.90c. 
Zinc 4.30c. 3.70c. 2.80c. | 
* & * 


Farm purchasing power showed 
a very sharp gain in May, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index rising to 62, 
from 53 in April, 50 in March, and the 
low of 48 in February. The average of 
1909-1914 is figured as 100. The farm- 
er’s buying power is now the highest 
since July, 1931. 


* * * 


Sales of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
in May totaled $15,102,788, an increase 
of 6.57 per cent, over the total for May, 
1932. This is the first gain reported 
over any corresponding period of a pre- 
ceding year since June, 1930. Total sales 
for the first five months of 1933 have 
been $52,001,786, a decline of 7.73 per 
cent from the same months last year. 


* * * 


F. W. Woolworth Company sales 
for May totaled $19,801,202, a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent from a year ago. Sales 
for the first five months of 1933 were 
9.8 per cent helow the same period in 
1932. 
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Warn every dollar counts 
people want the most for the 


money they spend. Here’s 
what they get in CONSERVO: 





Biggest Capacity 


Holds 14 quart jars at 
one time easily. 


Easiest to Use 


No tricks—No gauges— 
No gadgets. No failures. 
Simple. 


Best Known 





Oldest steam cooker and 
canner on the market. 
Sold in hardware stores 
for nearly forty years. 
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Everybody recognizes a 
great big value in Con- 
servo’s size and equip- 
ment. 





Conservo is distributed by re- 
liable jobbers throughout the 
country. Order a stock to- 
day. Make a good canning 
equipment display. 
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Conserves Food--Fuel—Time 
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MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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a relative term; we have been using it 
to denote the finest grades. No good 
retailer wants to sell junk, but it is 
high time that we gave more considera- 
tion to consumer requirements and stop 
trying to sell a $3.00 saw to the man 
who has one board to cut. Let’s quit 
selling quality and start selling cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Sell the consumer 
the grade which suits his purpose and 
at the price he wants to pay. 


Jobbers’ Problem 


“The wholesaler should procure this 
merchandise for us and the retailer 
should offer it to the consumer at its 
actual value and not try raising its 
grade by boosting the price. Any mer- 
chant can fool himself but he can’t fool 
very many of his customers. Trade- 
marked goods have lost much of their 
prestige. The consumer has found that 
it is often a symbol of high price. 
Many manufacturers are destroying the 
value of their trademark by producing 
the same or similar goods under other 
or no names, to be sold at much lower 
prices, on the theory that such goods 
need not share’in the costs of advertis- 
ing and other expenses charged to the 
trade-marked goods. 

“Only a few years ago, the catalog 
houses featured cut prices on trade- 
marked goods to prove their ability to 
undersell. Now they apparently think 
they have developed sufficient prestige 
for themselves to rely on their own 
brands. Few trade-marked lines are 
shown in any catalog. Apparently, the 
catalog houses have found the selling 
of trade-marked goods undesirable. Un- 
less the manufacturer changes his atti- 
tude, the retailer will probably do like- 
wise. A trademark should stand for 
more than a mark of quality, it should 
be a symbol of honest value. Take 
paint for example; how many trade- 
marks represent a high quality but an 
unfair price? The public has learned 
that lesser known brands are often of 
equal quality and give better value. 
There are times when a higher price 
for branded merchandise is a liability 
to the merchant. The independent re- 
tailer must meet these conditions or 
go out of business. 

“Mr. Gilbert, in his price committee 
report, has told you of many cases of 
apparent price discrimination. The ones 
I wish to quote are the ones regarding 
which the Iowa Trades Relations Com- 
mittee has had the most complaint. 
How can a retailer meet a syndicate 
price of $1.75 on black screen wire 


| cloth when the established wholesale 


price is $1.65 plus freight? Call it a 
loss leader or whatever you wish, the 
fact still remains thai it is competition 
the merchant has to meet. 22 short 
cartridges are sold at 9c. per box; the 
wholesale price quoted us today is 12c. 
per box. Rural mail boxes are sold by 
mail order houses for $1.98 postpaid; 





the wholesaler asks the Iowa retailer 
$1.90 freight paid, or a gross margin of 
8c. on an item which every farmer must 
have. If the retailer meets his competi- 
tion he would have a gross margin of 
about 4 per cent. 


Specific Items 


“If we accept 25 per cent as the aver- 
age cost of operating a retail hardware 
store, the dealer has an actual cash 
loss of 40c. or 20 per cent on every mail 
box sold. The syndicate store price on 
3g manila rope is 79c. per 100 ft. 
against an average wholesale cost, plus 
freight, of 76c. per 100 ft. 

“In our state, many retailers are find- 
ing their salvation in the selling of 
prison made rope. We have had much 
propaganda against prison made prod- 
ucts but I, for one, do not blame the 
retailer for meeting chain store com- 
petition by any legitimate methods he 
can find. It gives us something to think 
about when retailers are forced to buy 
prison made products in order to com- 
pete with syndicate store merchandise 
which is made in factories manned by 
free American labor. Will manufactur- 
ers force the independent retailer to 
support-a prison labor system in which 
he does not believe? 

“The retailer must pay $3.25 for a 
4 qt. ice cream freezer which the cata- 
log houses sell for $3.75. We are told 
that the rubber hose situation would be 
straightened out this year. Admittedly, 
the situation is better. But the hard- 
ware retailer must still pay 5¥4c. per 
foot for a hose which he should sell at 
5c. per foot if he is to meet his com- 
petition. The chain store sells a bicycle 
for $23.95; a wholesaler who buys them 
in tremendous quantities quotes a spe- 
cial price of $18.75 to which $1.00 must 
be added for freight leaving a gross 
margin of 18 per cent on the retail 
price. Durmg the last week of May, 
syndicate stores in Creston were selling 
boiled linseed oil at 59c. per gal.; the 
retailers cost was 80c. per gal., includ- 
ing freight, or 21c. per gal. higher than 
he must sell it to meet competition. 

“I realize that explanation can be 
given for some of these things but the 
most reasonable explanations will not 
help the small retailer to compete; and 
compete he must if he is to survive. 

“Wholesalers and retailers working 
together, must convince the manufac- 
turer that it is not good business for 
him to replace a handicap of higher 
prices on that portion of his business 
which flows through independent chan- 
nels. Under the present system, we are 
being penalized by shortsighted manu- 
facturers simply because we call our- 
selves hardware wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers. The name ‘hardware’ seems 
to be a serious handicap. Almost any- 
one can get control of a few stores, 
use a syndicate sounding name and then 
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proceed to buy hardware as cheap or 
cheaper than the average wholesaler. 

“Manufacturers must be taught that 
the hardware dollar should buy just as 
much as any other dollar, under the 
same terms and conditions of sale. The 
retailer should ask no favors; he is 
entitled to an even break. The manu- 
facturer would not expect one retailer 
to meet the competition of another who 
bought the same goods 15 to 25 per 
cent cheaper, neither can he expect him 
to meet such competition from the 
chains. 


Must Convince Manufacturers 


“Tf retailers and wholesalers together 
can convince the manufacturer that 
price discrimination is a menace to his 
own future, then our most serious prob- 
lem is much nearer solution. If we are 
given a fair price, and then cannot dis- 
tribute merchandise as economically as 
others, we have no right to survive. Not 
all of the dealer’s problems have been 
caused by others; some of them have 
been the results of his own actions. 

“Too many retailers are marking their 
goods in the good old fashioned way, 
with little regard to cost of selling or 
to prices others are quoting. When he 
has been given a competitive price by 
his wholesaler, he has often thought 
the goods would sell for more and 
marked them accordingly, thus defeat- 
ing the purpose for which they were 
intended. Again, when he meets com- 
petitive prices, he does not let the cus- 
tomer know about it. 

“The merchant should also remem- 
ber that the wholesaler who does help 
him meet competition, should be given 
preference when the time comes to buy 
other items which show a fair margin 
for both. The wholesaler must not be 
expected to supply only the items 
which are highly competitive. Retailers 
have been too reluctant to follow declin- 
ing markets and the goods have been 
left on the shelves, a constantly grow- 
ing problem. Too much of his merchan- 
dise has become obsolete, while faster 
moving goods have not been replen- 
ished, due to lack of working capital. 

“The wholesaler must understand 
that the retailer cannot hope to exist 
unless he operated upon a competitive 
basis; the wholesaler must accept the 
responsibility of placing him in posi- 
tion to meet that competition, and of 
keeping him there. It is too big a job 
for the retailer to study the competitive 
price on the thousands of items he 
carries so the wholesaler must accept 
a fair share of the responsibility. The 
retailer can help the wholesalers yet 
the wholesaler buyer should depend 
most upon his own ability and study. 
The wholesaler buyer should try to be 
a leader in merchandising; he has been 
a follower entirely too long and lacks 
the benefits of proper training. 


“Keep it Quiet” 


“Heretofore, many wholesalers have 
felt that the less said about competition 
the better, taking it for granted that 
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they were offering the retailer the lowest 
possible prices and if he could not then 
meet his competition, there was nothing 
more to do about it. Now they are 
shocked by the report of the price com- 
mittee and alarmed at the insistence 
of dealers that they must compete. 
Many are beginning to realize the truth 
of the statement they have themselves 
made, that the wholesaler can survive 
only as the retailer survives. Whole- 
salers talk about meeting only the 
prices which are competitive, and the 
retailer wonders if there are any prices 
which are not competitive. 

“Both manufacturers and wholesalers 
criticise the retailer for spending so 
much time in buying. Neither the man- 
ufacturer nor wholesaler have proven 
themselves capable of doing it for him. 
Neither has the dealer-owned jobbing 
house been the solution. 25 per cent of 
the Iowa members of one of the most 
successful have recently taken bank- 
ruptcy. 

A spirited discussion from the floor 
followed Mr. Thomas’ talk. E. G. Lind- 
quist, secretary, Ace Hardware Stores, 
Chicago, IIl., said that if syndicate store 
lays goods down at 6 to 10 per cent and 
it costs the jobber 22 per cent to do 
the same job, the dealer can’t compete. 
R. J. Atkinson, past N.R.H.A. president, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., suggested thinking 
about merchandising instead of price. 
He was of opinion that were invoices 
on 25 common items handed to a group 
of dealers present with their cost prices 
indicated the different ideas about the 
retail prices would stagger the imagina- 


tion. To this Mr. Lindquist charged that | 





the price situation had been under dis- | 


cussion for 5 years and that were it 
not for the procrastination the question 
would have been solved. He said he 
and others had solved the problem by 
changing their sources of supply, and 
added that hardware dealers were crazy 
if they thought mail order and chain 
stores were going to submit to prices 
recommended by the hardware trade. 
Harry Crowe, president, California as- 
sociation, agreed with Mr. Lindquist but 
thought it well to form partnership with 
jobbers, at least on a trial basis. If this 
did not work he favored large jobbers 
taking over small stores and big retail 
stores buying direct from manufac- 
turers. 


Teamwork Needed 


C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, and 
president of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, was the second speaker at this 
session. As an introduction to his sub- 
ject, “Intelligent Teamwork Needed,” 
Mr. Whipple made it quite plain that 
he spoke as an individual and not as the 
representative of the wholesalers asso- 
ciation among whose membership he 
said a great many violently disagreed 
with his views. In part Mr. Whipple 
said: 

“I believe that the independent retail 
hardware dealer must do just as good a 
job of retailing as do the chains, mail 
order houses, and other competitive out- 
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Button Top 
Lawn Posts 


for temporary or permanent 
lawn fences. 

Easy to install, inexpensive, 
last a lifetime. 

Every home owner a potential 
user. Made in 30, 36, 42, 
48 Inch lengths. 

Attractive discounts to deal- 
er: 


s. 
Write for prices. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


3724 8. Rockwell St., 
Chicago, II. 
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By the Quality 
of its Stock 
Does your Rim Lock 
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SKILLMAN 


Good finish. Good ac- 
tion. Properly packed 
with knobs assembled. 
Distributed by jobbers. 


SKILLMAN HDWE. MFG. CO., Trenton, N. J. 


The most complete line of Rim Locks made. 
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Send for prices and descrip- 
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Attractive profits 


Ballonoff Metal Products Co. 
6407 Woodland Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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lets. He must sell identical mer- 
chandise at the same price and 
he must equal or surpass the ef- 
forts of these stores in the matter 
of selection of merchandise, display, ad- 
vertising, and other points that con- 
tribute toward good retailing. If it is 
agreed that the independent dealer must 
sell at the same price, it is going to be 
necessary to revise ideas as to margins, 
and I think before we can proceed fur- 
ther, it is going to be necessary to make 
some inquiries into methods and come 
to some conclusion as to just what role 
the various factors in distribution should 
occupy in an ideal plan of distribution. 

“At the risk of encroaching upon some 
other speaker’s subject, I would like to 
sketch briefly what I would consider the 
ideal function of the three main divi- 
sions—manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing. I think it is the man- 
ufacturer’s job to produce a_ given 
article as economically as_ possible 
and, accordingly, it is necessary for him 
to have orders of large size and allow 
him ample time to complete the orders 
so that maximum efficiency may be 
reached. The storage of merchandise is 
the wholesaler’s job and when a manu- 
facturer attempts to carry a complete 
stock of finished goods he is, in fact, be- 
coming a wholesaler. When the whole- 
saler orders in small quantities and asks 
the manufacturer to make drop ship- 
ments direct to dealers, he is no longer 
a wholesaler but merely a broker and 
such practice requires the manufacturer 
to assume part of the wholesaler’s func- 
tion, and the consequent burden of ex- 
pense. It is the wholesaler’s job to make 
a wise selection of merchandise, bearing 
in mind the consumer’s needs, to order 
economically from the manufacturer, 
and be prepared to ship promptly in 
proper quantities to the retailer, and at 
the same time, render the necessary 
credit accommodations both to the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. The retailer is. 
of course, the connecting link with the 
consuming public. Theoretically at least 
his stock should be confined to merchan- 
dise that the consumer wants at prices 
the consumer wishes to pay. He should 
order each item in sufficient quantities 
so that the transaction may be profitable 
to the wholesaler and to himself. When 
a retailer orders one of a given item he 
immediately steps down from the posi- 
tion of dealer and becomes a consumer. 
Obviously the wholesaler’s set-up does 
not enable him to economically handle 
consumer quantities, se if we are to do 
this job right, the quantity on each item 
of a dealer’s order should be sufficient 
to serve several consumers rather than 
one. These three divisions of distribu- 
tion are really three different jobs. 
Whenever we combine two or more of 
them, it usually results in additional 
costs and a consequent overprice. Man- 
ufacturers cannot store and distribute 
merchandise as economically as a 
wholesaler and when they attempt to do 
the job, it usually costs more. So far as 
I know, there is no line of merchandise 
profitably sold by the manufacturer di- 
rect to the dealer at low competitive 
prices. Invariably this type of distribu- 
tion requires a high price for the prod- 
uct because of the additional costs that 


are involved. No wholesaler can be set 
up to do an economical job of wholesal- 
ing if he handles individual items in 
small quantities. A retailer is in busi- 
ness to serve a number of consumers 
and when he sends orders to a whole- 
sealer and orders items in quantities that 
will serve but one or two consumers, he 
really is not a retailer but merely be- 
comes an agent or a broker and is not 
entitled to a dealer’s price. Thus it 
seems to me logical that if we are to do 
a truly efficient job we cannot escape 
some revisions in our methods. 

“The above outline may seem imprac- 
ticable, but, as a matter of fact, is it 
not just about the kind of system we 
are up against when we are competing 
with the chain stores and other cut price 
outlets? Asa rule, a chain buyer places 
his orders with the manufacturer long 
in advance of the season and frequently 
finances the factory in the manufacture 
of the product. Of course whenever he 
can do so he will have the manufacturer 
assume the jobbing function and have 
him ship direct to the retail stores, but 
some makers are too smart to do this 
and insist upon shipping in large units 
to the chain store’s regional warehouse. 
The retail branches draw from these 
stores in substantially larger quantities 
than do our present independent deal- 
ers. Of course the chain store stock is 
more simple and consists of goods that 
sell freely in all sections rather than 
the tremendous variety of service mer- 
chandise, that the independent carries 
to supply the occasional demands of a 
certain few of the general buying public. 
The competitive problem boils down to 
the fact that this new type of competi- 
tion sells more of the various items that 
they carry and by selling more of each 
item they are able to cut the costs that 
are involved. Because of larger quanti- 
ties shipped to the individual stores the 
cost of wholesaling is less. Because of 
large orders well in advance of the sea- 
son the cost of. manufacturing is less, 
and finally, as a result of these econo- 
mies, they offer a lower price to the con- 
sumer. The problem would not be so 
hard to solve if manufacturers, jobbers, 
and dealers would agree with this state- 
ment. It isnot pleasant to be told that 
somebody else is doing a better job and 
we all hesitate in squarely meeting these 
facts. 


Price Competition 


“This reasoning applies to all price 
ranges and is not limited only to cheap 
goods. The competition on high-priced 
units has been equally troublesome. It 
is only natural that dealers who are 
faced with price competition from other 
channels should make an effort to save 
their own business and at first thought 
the most simple way is to cooperate 
with other retailers and group their pur- 
chases on competitive items. There is 
not any short cut to this method. It re- 
quires a certain amount of additional 
work on the part of the retailer who 
heads the group and then it passes on to 
ihe manufacturer the rest of the whole- 
saler’s function. Although the combined 
order may be fairly large, it cannot be 
as large as an efficient wholesaler’s or- 
der, who serves hundreds or even thou- 
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it MUST be good! 


Millions of American families can’t be wrong. The fact 
that they use FLYded proves that the quality is there 
and the price is right. That’s the kind of a product to 
offer your customers if you want more business—repeat 
orders—a fast moving item and no carry-over. Actual 
certified laboratory tests prove that it has as great 
a killing power as any other Fly Spray on the market. 
Help your customers save money. Offer them FLYded. 
You can—at about half the price of any other Fly 
Spray. Write today for free samples and prices. 


Midway Chemical Co., 5235 W. 65th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us samples and prices of FLYded immediately. 
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sands of dealers, and the manufacturer’s 
cost in making direct shipments to the 
dealer, collecting the accounts, etc., is 
always greater than the wholesaler’s for 
this service. If one dealer attempts the 
distribution and if we fairly charge 
against it the costs that are involved, 
it will be found that we have effected 
no real saving because, after all, we have 
not eliminated any step or function, but 
have merely transferred them from one 
branch of the industry to another. Co- 
operative buying goes back for several 
hundreds of years. Some efforts have 
been successful temporarily—usually 
due to the particular ability of the in- 
dividual who heads the group, but a 
majority of them are short-lived and 
they most always fail simply because 
this method does not eliminate handling 
—it simply transfers. Another natural 
step is for certain fairly large retailers 
to persuade the manufacturer to sell 
them on a jobbing basis. No manufac- 
turer could profitably do this if he were 
selling to wholesalers on a proper basis. 
His costs are dependent upon quantity 
and no dealer can order enough to war- 
rant the extreme price. Under our pres- 
ent scheme many retailers chisel in one 
fashion after another, all of which is 
added to the manufacturer’s cost of do- 
ing business, and based upon the present 
theory of doing business in averages, 
has to be absorbed somewhere. If a 
manufacturer prefers to sell direct to 
dealers he must raise prices, as evi- 
denced by the fact that no low-priced 
competitive line is sold direct from 
maker to dealer.. To operate economi- 
cally the manufacturer must have the 
help of the jobber. I am not criticizing 
dealers for chiseling in on a jobbing 
basis. I am sure that I would do like- 
wise if I were a dealer, but this attitude 
on the part of some dealers of buying 
direct and ignoring the jobber is adding 
considerably to the misery of the indus- 
try. This method is forcing costs that 
the industry cannot stand. 

“Still another method is to print 
‘WHOLESALE’ on your letterhead and 
subscribe to one of the New York buy- 
ing syndicates. Originally these buying 
syndicates did a good job and confined 
their efforts strictly to wholesalers, but 
of late they have so changed their meth- 
ods that to my mind they are doing far 
more harm to the industry than good. 
As before stated, none of these plans 
cut any corners or reduce any costs. 


Help from Factories 


“Next, I would like to say something 
about the cooperation of manufacturers. 
As a matter of fact, I could have made 
my talk more interesting if I had spent 
all of the time available on this one sub- 
ject. There are comparatively few manu- 
facturers who have a clear-cut, well de- 
fined selling policy that treats all 
branches of distribution with equal con- 
sideration. Most of them are after busi- 
ness and any selling method that results 
in orders is apparently acceptable to 
them. Not long ago a prominent manu- 
facturer approached us with a line of 
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advertised goods that he told us he had 
sold with great success to other jobbers. 
It was attractively put up to retail at 
50c. to the consumer. We started check- 
ing and found the same advertised line 
in a certain chain of stores priced at 39c. 
Then going a little further we found 
the same identical article, but the trade- 
mark had been left off, in a Kresge store 
at 25c. We had several letters from this 
manufacturer urging us to take on his 
line and complaining because we had 
not promptly replied to his requests, but 
it is several weeks since we apprised 
him of these facts and he has not yet 
answered our letter. Shopping the chain 
stores and other cut price outlets have 
taught us much. We identify a great 
deal of merchandise that seems to be 
the product of manufacturers with 
whom we deal and after considerable 
correspondence they reluctantly admit 
that they made the sale and usually the 
excuse offered is that they must keep 
their men at work or prevent some for- 
eign-made merchandise from entering 
the country. Apparently no thought is 
given to the effect upon the hardware 
industry in general. I have yet to find 
a case where we run into a troublesome 
retail price that the chain store or other 
cut price outlet is not buying at a lower 
price than the manufacturer sells to the 
jobber. Sometimes this allowance is 
made in the form of advertising, some- 
times they are paid for windows, and 
often the adjustment is made at the end 
of a season, but sooner or later, when 
the cards are all laid on the table, we 
find a lower cost. I have not any criti- 
cism to make of manufacturers selling 
to syndicate stores, but why be ashamed 
of it? Why not come right out in the 
open and say so, and why not be pre- 
pared to assume the responsibility for 
the competitive situation that develops? 
Why do certain manufacturers concede 
a lower purchase price and a lower sell- 
ing price to these outlets? Why will 
some manufacturers make a_ private 
brand article for the chains or mail order 
houses and then refuse to supply their 
jobber-retailer distributors with the 
same merchandise? I could mention a 
lot of names, but it wéuld not be fair 
to do so because at best my list would 
be incomplete. 

“Up to now all of my claims have 
been opposed by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who believe in Quality. I 
sometimes wonder just what is meant 
by Quality. How long is it since you 
have heard a Ford story? How long is 
it since you have heard a Ford referred 
to as a ‘Tin Lizzieé’ Just a few years 
ago anything that was low in price was 
considered of doubtful value. During 
the time that the Ford stories were so 
prevalent and the Model T’s were sell- 
ing so freely, it was almost universally 
admitted that the Ford car gave more 
transportation for a dollar than any 
other make. You do not hear Ford 
stories today. The Ford is still the low- 
est-priced car in its class, but I do not 
think relatively, and by that I mean 
comparing it with other makes, its value 
today is any greater than it was then 
years ago. The attitude of the public 








has changed and now they are looking 
for value. From my observation a great 
many of the claims of quality are merely 
brand and finish. If a manufacturer 
makes a product, puts his name on it, 
trade-marks and advertises it, it is still 
no different in quality than the same 
article sold by the chain store without 
the brand. Obviously, in some cases, 
the brand makes it more readily salable, 
but it does not, in any sense, add to the 
intrinsic worth of a given article. Those 
of us who have been in the hardware 
business for a long time are inclined to 
place too great stress on brands. Our 
experience of the past few years has 
demonstrated the fact that what the pub- 
lic really wants is a good value at the 
price it is sold. We hear a lot about 
inspection, but I have never found a 
representative of a manufacturer who 
could pick the branded and the un- 
branded item in case the brands were 
obscured. Of course I realize there are 
several grades of merchandise, but it is 
wrong to jump at the conclusion that an 
article is of poor quality if it is low in 
price. Is it not a fact that in many 
cases so-called quality is simply a fancy 
finish which gives a certain eye appeal 
to the given article? Is it not a fact that 
a great many of the claims of quality 
are merely skilled sales talks? The for- 
mula of paint appears on the can be- 
cause this is required in some states, but 
have you ever seen a hardware manu- 
facturer print the analysis of the steel 
used in his product? 


Consumer Help 


When it comes to cooperation of our 
dealer customers. I am pretty well con- 
vinced that a majority of you still do 
not understand the competitive problem, 
for I know most of you are unwilling 
to do the things that you must do if you 
are to meet the new type of competition. 
You still want to go along in the future 
as you have in the past—you want to 
ignore the competitive price situation. 
I had a long list of instances where deal- 
ers have refused to sell on a basis that 
will give the public a fair break. 

“As you all know, there is a Bill now 
before Congress to regulate industry. 
It is possible and even probable that 
this will bring about great changes, but 
I cannot believe that our Government 
will support any sort of a plan that 
penalizes the efficient,, well-managed 
concern. Neither do I think that this 
Bill will afford a crutch to the inefficient 
and poorly-managed distributor. 

“Up to now I realize that I have been 
critical. Most anyone can criticize— 
whether it is the hardware business or 
any other line of endeavor. Things have 
not gone along as we would have liked 
for the last three or four years and all 
of us have come in for a lot of criticism. 
What we really need is constructive sug- 
gestions and I believe the opportunity 
of the hardware business today lies in 
Simplification. We must carry 
fewer lines and we must step up the 
quantity on the individual items that we 
carry to the point where the given item 
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CA Century of Progress 


Che Year 1933 marks the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the founding of this business. 


Eagle Lock Co. 





Cerryville, Connecticut 























More Than 800 Active Skeet Clubs In the United States 





Eureka Shot-Gun Cleaning Rod 
and Implements 
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212E 232E 


Three- jointed rods, with 
wool swab 202E, wire 
202E scratch-brush 202E and wiper 

232 No. 95—Birch wood 





rod, brass trimmings and implements, 10 
to 28 ga. .410 gauge (.36 ga.) Specify ga. 
ag ng Packed one in envelope, one doz. 
in box. 


Rifle Cleaning Brushes 


Regularly furnished for No. 141B Rod. 

246 Bristle Brush with twisted brass core 
and shank. .22 to .50 caliber. 

246B Brass Wire Brush with twisted core 
and shank, .22 to .50 caliber. 

Packed one dozen in a box. 

Also Brass Rod Revolver Cleaners with 
Brass Wire Brush. 1 doz. in box. 











Authorities estimate the above number and more clubs are con- 
stantly being organized. Skeet and other trap shooting consumes 


lots of ammunition. 


Trap shooters and hunters realize the importance of CLEAN 
barrels in their shot guns and rifles. Most of them know that 
UNION Hardware Cleaning Implements clean THOROUGHLY and 
SAFELY. They wiil not injure the finest gun barrels. Ten dif- 
ferent styles—each priced to insure economy. Properly displayed 
you'll find them profitable sellers and sure tradé builders. 


Every Dealer should have latest catalog No. 6. It describes our 
complete line of Gun Implements and simplifies ordering. 


Your Jobber will supply you. 


Profitable 


i. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Selling 


Line TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Established 1854 


New York Office .. . . 151 Chambers St. 
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can be made economically, then shipped 
to the jobber in economical quantities, 
and in turn shipped by the jobber to the 
retailer in quantities large enough so 
there may be a profit all down the line. 
The retailer should not give prominent 
space in his store to items that do not 
sell in volume. A greater effort should 
be made to consider this problem from 
the consumer’s angle, and to buy back- 
ward from the price the consumer wishes 
to pay. This does not mean the elimina- 
tion of non-competitive service items. 
Such merchandise should, of course, be 
carried, but that is not the type of mer- 
chandise that is troubling us today. To 
bring this about we need intelligent 
teamwork but how are we ever to get 
intelligent teamwork until we can come 
to some agreement as to the fundamen- 
tal principles that are involved? 


Wednesday Afternoon 
Closing Session 


Wednesday afternoon the closing 
session of the Congress was held. Chair- 
man McKnight announced that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had signed the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, which, he said would 
start the machinery moving toward the 
solution of the very problems the Chi- 
cago Congress had discussed. E. B. 
Gallaher, treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn., was the final 
speaker. News that the Control Bill 
had passed inspired him to depart 
somewhat from his assignment “Acting 
on the Facts.” Instead of confining 
himself to a “summing up” of the sev- 
eral sessions this speaker talked on 
the benefits this new legislation should 
bring to all business. When the chair- 
man announced the speaker’s name, the 
delegates drowned out his further com- 
ments with a most enthusiastic rising 
and rousing reception. When the cheer- 
ing and applause subsided, Mr. Gal- 
laher launched into his subject, saying 
in part: 

“All any right-minded person should 
expect in business is equal opportunity. 
This we are all legally and morally 
entitled to. But, unfortunately, greed 
and self-interest have so grown and 
flourished during the past decade that 
we have finally reached a point where 
graft and the exploitation of others 
have actually attained a place in the 
sun of respectability. 

“Matters became so bad that the 
recent national election assumed the 
status of a revolution—old leaders and 
old methods were discarded—the people 
took the bit; placed new, liberal lead- 
ers in charge; and have now under- 
taken to socialize all industry, banking 
and politics. 

“In other words, the industrial, po- 
litical, professional and_ speculative 
groups had never before attained such 
high degree of organization with which 
to reap material advantage for them- 
selves at the expense of the country at 
large, through the despoiling of natural 
resources; through the substitution of 
machine and process for labor; through 
a complex system of commodity ex- 
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change and the control of consumptive 
goods in which personal advantage has 
always been the goal. 

“All this has resulted in placing in 
the hands of a few shrewd and mentally 
gifted, the lives and fortunes of those 
less gifted. Naturally, such a condi- 
tion of affairs could not last. 

“Now, the Government has stepped 
in and has assumed control, in the in- 
terests of the mass—it proposes to elim- 
inate exploitation. Thus, each and every 
one of us faces entirely new conditions 
with which we are yet unfamiliar, but 
which we must study and fully com- 
prehend, as our destinies will likely be 
shaped for us in future. 

“In the past, individualism has been 
our guiding star. Each one of us could 
do about as we pleased in business, if 
we respected the Anti-Trust laws and 
were technically honest — business 
ethics were our own lookout. 

“But, now, under the new industries 
bill, all this is to be changed. Industry 
is to be regarded in future as a public 
utility—to be operated in public in- 
terest. Individualism in industry will 
be granted all possible scope, providing 
the result of its efforts will be for the 
general good of the public and for 
the industry at large — not otherwise. 
Briefly, the new bill contemplates han- 
dling the various industries through 
their trade associations, which will 
formulate codes of fair practice—fix 
minimum wage scales and working 
hours—establish uniform systems of ac- 
counting—prohibit selling below cost. 


The Codes 


“After these codes are prepared, they 
will be submitted to a Government 
agent, who can amend, accept or re- 
ject as the case warrants; but once 
having the official stamp of approval, 
the code becomes law, and failure to 
live up to it will be punishable by fine, 
and, under certain conditions, imprison- 
ment. 

“All the reforms and _ economies 
which we have been pleading for with 
manufacturer, jobber ,and dealer are 
now about to become compulsory. 

“With this thought in mind, it would 
seem to be appropriate at this time to 
review briefly the uneconomic and un- 
ethical practices which have been do- 
ing injury to the hardware industry, 
and which will have to be regulated or 
eliminated. : 

“Let us start with the consumer, as 
round him everything revolves—let us 
see what he has a right to demand, for 
this will determine what we have got 
to do. 

“The consumer has a right to de- 
mand that every article he buys, re- 
gardless of quality, shall represent a 
fair and reasonable value. 

“Now, what constitutes reasonable 
value? A reasonable value must in- 
clude cost of raw material; fair wages 
entering into production; an increment 
to cover manufacturer’s overhead, based 
on real (not watered) capitalization; 
an increment representing the econom- 


ical cost of transacting business; an 
increment representing a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

“An article made and offered by a 
manufacturer on this basis will repre- 
sent true value—again, regardless of 
quality, for value applies equally to 
both high and low quality goods. 

“The consumer is then in position to 
demand further that these goods shall 
be transmitted to him from the manu- 
facturer at the least possible cost, con- 
sistent with good service. He should 
pay a reasonable charge for the func- 
tions of wholesaling and retailing—a 
fair profit to both wholesaler and re- 
tailer for their services—but no more. 
This will assure the consumer true 
value. It is the goal to be attained. 

“T have been accused of pleading for 
the retailer at the expense of the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer—nothing 
could be farther from the fact—I plead 
no one’s cause. 

“The fact is that manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer have all three been 
at fault—each striving for their own 
selfish purpose—each trying to beat the 
other fellow to it—each greedy, waste- 
ful and highly inefficient—each guilty 
of unethical and uneconomic practices. 
This must stop if we are going to get 
anywhere. 

“The consumer has a right to demand 
that all inflation be completely written 
out; that all uneconomic and unsound 
practices shall cease; that all charges 
against a product which are not truly 
necessary and fair shall be eliminated ; 
that the selling price of the product 
shall reflect only honest costs and an 
honest margin of profit. 

“In the jobber-dealer set-up, the job- 
ber’s function is essentially that of pur- 
chasing agent for the territory he 
serves. With but very few exceptions, 
the hardware jobber has failed utterly 
to perform this basic function. 

“Most jobbers have failed to realize 
that their customer is the consumer— 
thet it is their job to study consumer 
requirements — consumer preference— 
consumer buying-power. To study the 
competition of all those selling the con- 
sumer, then to sell the consumer, 
through the retailer, at competitive 
prices with legitimate profit for both 
the retailer and for themselves. 


Too Much Suspicion 


“Tt is deplorable to note the suspicion 
and bad feeling existing between the 
wholesaling and retailing elements in 
our industry, in view of the fact that 
their interests are absolutely and en- 
tirely one and the same, and, therefore, 
they should be the best of friends, 
working hand-in-glove together! Why 
is this? Of course, there are glaring 
exceptions to the rule, but not many. 

“The underlying reason is that both 
dealer and jobber have seemed to for- 
get that their mission in life is to serve 
the consumer. The jobber, abandoning 
his function of buyer for the consumer, 
has become selling agent for the manu- 
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Do You Wish a List of 
WHOLESALE 
HARDWARE 
HOUSES? 


Then purchase a copy of the twelfth 
edition of HARDWARE AGE VERI- 
FIED LIST if you have not yet done so. 


This publication contains the following lists : 


SHELF HARDWARE JOBBERS 

HEAVY HARDWARE JOBBERS 

MILL SUPPLIES JOBBERS 

PLUMBERS AND TINNERS SUPPLIES JOBBERS 
’ MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 

HARDWARE CHAIN STORES 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION LISTS 


We need hardly point out the necessity and value of 
a carefully compiled hardware jobbers list. 


It not only gives you the names of all the hardware 
jobbers, but also includes their capitalizations, the 
territories they cover, the number of men travelled, 
the lines handled and, in most cases, the names of 
officials and buyers 


Such a publication is not only indispensable to your 
salesmen in making their personal calls on the jobbers, 
but will be constantly useful to your credit depart- 
ment, and essential to your sales promotion depart- 
ment in its direct mail work. Many concerns find it 
highly advantageous to give copies to their road 
salesmen and district representatives. 


The price is $10.00 a copy. 
Kindly send remittance with order as 
all book sales are made on a cash basis. 


This publication does not contain a list of 
Hardware Retailers. 


HARDWARE AGE 
VERIFIED LIST DEPARTMENT 
239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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HARDWARE AGE VERIFIED LIST 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN: 


Kindly send me.......... copies of the Twelfth Edition of 
your Verified List of Wholesale Hardware Houses. 


ey 
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ATKINS 
SAWS 





SILVER 
STEEL 





HIGH 
GRADE 


MODERATE 
PRICE 


FAIR 
PROFIT 








Search for a flaw in selling 
Atkins SILVER - STEEL 
Saws. You can not find it 
in the merchandise, work- 
manship, nor jobber-dealer 
profit. The all-around per- 
formance of Atkins Saws has 
established a brilliant repu- 
tation which is widespread 
and makes your sales task 
easier. More profit can be 
made selling Atkins SIL- 
VER-STEEL Saws than the 
cheap and inferior grades— 
and your customer will be 
well pleased with Atkins ac- 
cepted high quality saws at 
moderate prices. 


Let Atkins help you with 
free sales producing window 
trims and selling helps. 











Demand Atkins from your jobber. If 
he cannot supply you—write to us 
and we will see that you are taken 
care of promptly. 


E.c. ATKINS and Company 


“THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE” ESTABLISHED 1857 
Makers of highest grade and leading types of all kinds 
of Saws, Saw Tools, Handles, Plastering Trowels 
Scrapers and Specialties 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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facturer—has assumed the dealer as 
being his customer, and has hi-pres- 
sured him to unload the unprofitable 
goods of manufacturers whom he repre- 
sents, or goods of those who have been 
able to buy his favor with inside dis- 
counts. 

“The dealer has found, through bit- 
ter experience, that the jobber, also, 
has his favorites—those to whom he 
gives special concessions. Jobbers, re- 
gardless of territorial limits, have been 
so keen to get dealer business that they 
have been cutting each other’s throats 
—often selling with little or no profit, 
with the sole purpose of mussing up 
their competitor’s business. 

“Again, a jobber’s salesman coming 
in a locality where he finds a well- 
organized retail group, which is doing 
business with a competitor, and where 
he cannot break in, will often deliber- 
ately sell goods to merchants entirely 
outside the hardware trade—establish 
new and unnecessary competition, which 
is usually unhealthy and cannot last, 
but which does tend to break down the 
existing legitimate trade. 


At 1929 Levels 


“We find dealers today with their 
goods marked up at 1929 levels—we 
find them with the majority of their 
investments in dead, unmerchantable 
stocks—we find them accepting goods 
from the jobber which could be sold in 
open competition with the Chains and 
which would allow them a margin of 
from 30 to 50 per cent; but instead of 
marking them at competitive prices, 
they absorb the long margin them- 
selves to offset their losses on their 
dead horses. 

“We still find dealers with their stock 
stowed away where even they cannot 
find it. We find dirty, ill-arranged, 
badly-lighted stores. 

“Then we find the Smart Alec—the 
dealer who thinks he is just a little bit 
brighter than his fellows. This type of 
man is a most annoying cuss, for he 
just won’t play ball unless he’s the whole 
team, and he rarely plays a fair game. 

“I refer to two types of dealers under 
this category—the fairly large and pros- 
perous dealer, who rates himself 
‘Wholesale & Retail,’ in order to justify 
direct buying from the manufacturer, 
though he does no wholesaling at all. 

“This man is an economic burden to 
the industry, for he cannot live without 
the services of the jobber, yet his orders 
to the jobber are insufficient to pay for 
the service rendered, and the losses sus- 
tained by the jobber for his account are 
passed on to other dealers, and through 
them to the consumer who must foot 
the bill. 

“The other type is the man who vol- 
untarily hooks up with an efficient job- 
ber who has a servicing plan—who 
agrees to keep the dealer in competition 
on all items—who offers store service, 
advertising, window dressing, market 
surveys, price leaders, etc., and in re- 
turn for this outstanding service agrees 
to give the jobber all of his business. 
“Such plans work beautifully if there 
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is good faith between the jobber and 
dealer, but I am sorry to state that there 
are some black sheep among dealers 
who have gone into such an arrange- 
ment, and who evidently find the tempta- 
tion to double-cross the jobber too great 
for them. 

“These Smart Alecs think they are 
doing a clever trick by allowing the 
jobber to supply them this costly ser- 
vice, price studies, etc.—they gladly take 
from him all their requirements in novel- 
ties, specialties, and the highly competi- 
tive goods on which the jobber can make 
little or nothing; then they sneak out- 
side and buy their staple, long-margin, 
non-competitive goods from other job- 
bers or direct from the manufacturer. 
Why jobbers stand for this is beyond 
me. 

“Naturally, the jobber has lost respect 
for the good faith and ability of the 
dealer. Who can blame him? 

“Be all this as it may—allow that the 
jobber has been inefficient and has fallen 
down in his function—allow that the 
dealer has been grossly inefficient; has 
refused to cooperate; has been lazy and 
unwilling to progress, and is more often 
than not a poor merchant—how about 
the rights of the consumer? 

“Must the consumer continue to be 
the victim of all this inefficiency? Is he 
not entitled to a well-organized and effi- 
cient system of distribution, which can 
and will transmit goods from the mill 
into his hands at fair and reasonable 
cost? 

“Can we advance one single argument 
against the reorganization of hardware 
distribution to make it cheap and efh- 
cient? 

“Apparently we are about to enter a 
new order of things, where the demands 
of the consumer—the public—will be 
the paramount consideration. 

“We have failed in the past, due to 
selfishness and greed, to put our own 
houses in order—now we are going to 
be compelled to do so by the heavy 
hand of the law.” 


Routine Business 


Routine business incident to winding 
up the Congress followed Mr. Gallaher’s 
address. Past N.R.H.A. President Thos. 
B. Howell, Richmond, Va., was chair- 
man of both the amendment and resolu- 
tions committee. He prefaced his re- 
ports with an expression of appreciation 
to Frank A. Hegner, Sewickley, Pa., who 
had acted as committee secretary on 
resolutions. Four amendments to the 
association’s constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. The full text of these ap- 
pears elsewhere. The first authorizes 
the National body to take direct mem- 
bers from areas where affiliated state or 
sectional constituent bodies do not exist. 
The second requires the state and sec- 
tion associations to keep the National 
office advised on all activities, problems, 
etc. The third imposes upon the Na- 
tional office specific duties such as coun- 
sel and aid to the state groups in their 
efforts to maintain membership, etc. The 
fourth empowers the National organiza- 
tion, in cooperation with state officers, 





to take charge of and carry on associa- 
tion work in any state or section body 
not functioning “along the line and in 
the manner generally prescribed.” The 
last amendment was subjected to floor 
debate. Harry Crowe, president of the 
California association, thought it 
amounted to waiving state association 
rights and submerging them to the will 
of the National body. He expressed con- 
cern that he and Leroy Smith, Califor- 
nia’s secretary, might return home and 
find the rank and file of California mem- 
bers opposed to such drastic action. 
President McKnight assured Mr. Crowe 
and the delegates en masse that the Na- 
tional had no intention nor desire to 
“usurp any state rights” and the amend- 
ment was adopted without further de- 
bate on the floor, although it was the 
subject of much informal lobby dis- 
cussion after the meeting and during 
the evening and following day. 

The resolutions covered a wide range 
of important topics in addition to the 
customary courtesies thanking speakers, 
committees, officers,etc. Being unusually 
complete and therefore lengthy the com- 
plete text of these declarations will not 
appear in this issue but will he held 
over until the July 6th issue of Harp- 
warE AcE. With the exception of a 
measure relating to the formation of 
a code that the National association will 
present to the Federal Government un- 
der the newly passed Industrial Recov- 
ery Act there was no discussion on the 
resolutions. As originally presented the 
burden of preparing and submitting this 
code was left to the discretion of the 
board of governors (officers, directors 
and last three past presidents—13 in 
all). This met with some objection, par- 
ticularly from states not directly repre- 
sented, as it was felt among the dele- 
gates that all constituent bodies should 
have a voice in the code’s preparation. 
This part of the resolutions was revised 
to satisfy the objections and now pro- 
vides that the code, as written by the 
board of governors, will be submitted to 
the various state secretaries before it is 
sent to Washington. Mr. McKnight 
pointed out the difficulty and great ex- 
pense of bringing too many delegates or 
even the entire board to Indianapolis for 
the code writing and said it would prob- 
ably be necessary for Managing-direc- 
tor H. P. Sheets to do the actual work, 
after which copies would be sent to 
the board members for approval. 

Vice-President E. W. Peterson, Flor- 
ence, Wis., then reported as chairman 
of the place-of-meeting committee, stat- 
ing that Des Moines, Iowa, had been 
chosen for the 1934 Congress. The dele- 
gates voted approval. 

The final feature of the closing session 
was the election of new officers as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. Past 
N.R.H.A. President R. J. Atkinson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was chairman of the 
nominating committee. Following a 
“swan song” from the retiring president 
and brief remarks of acceptance from 
the newly elected officers the thirty- 
fourth annual Congress of the N.R.H.A. 


was adjourned. 
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Door Check 
wOScrews CORI NCW retails retails at 50¢ 


Set, Cap, Thumb SCREWS" f For All Screen and Storm Doors 
Special Automatic Screw 
Machine Products 
BOLTS, NUTS, CHAINS 
Escutcheon Pins 
Speedometers Tachometers 


THE CORBIN SCREW 
CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 


New Britain, Conn. 


Warehouses: New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 


Made ian 


Patent 
U.S.A. 


Pending 





Neat in Appearance, Bronze Finish, 514” Overall 


LOOKS and ACTS like a*2°° ITEM 


“SCREWS NO ADJUSTMENT NECESSARY 


we Colts A» - : ‘ ll gf , % Tension of ordinary screen door spring 
‘ r . regulates closing action. 


Packed in individual cartons, $3.75 
1 dozen in box, at ........ 

Price slightly higher in extreme western states. 

Counter display door furnished without charge 


Season ia Here - Order Now 
The BOYE NEEDLE COMPANY 


4343 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
MAKERS OF STAINLESS STEEL KITCHENWARE, HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES 
- 


OMAN TO WOMAN 


_——z VER the tea tables, at the bridge club, 
wherever they meet, women tell one an- 
other about the bargains they have seen. 


























SPEAKIN 


“Helen, have you seen the six 
cup electric perk that Smith’s 
Hardware Store has on sale? 
It’s Just what you have been 
looking for.’’ 























Shopping with them is a business, and the 
more pleasurable and attractive you can make 
it for them, the more they will be drawn to 
your store. 








Purchases for “home use” are in their exclu- 
sive province; they control the purse strings 
where housefurnishings are concerned. 


A 
Smart hardware merchants plan their house- 
furnishings displays with the woman appeal in 
mind. Attractive merchandise, well displayed, 
both in windows and in the store, will start 
this “word-of-mouth” advertising for your store. 








ee 

P. S. You'll find some mighty interesting and help- 
ful display suggestions in HARDWARE AGE. 

Read each issue carefully. It will pay you dividends 

i z =< ‘ in practical and useful ideas. 

ee , wo 
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Extrupep Mera PADLOCKS 


6 


Salient 
Facts 


QUALITY 
SECURITY 
STRENGTH 
DESIGN 
DURABILITY 


CONSISTENT 
SERVICE 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

















BUY NOW 


before 





If you have intentions to remodel your sales room NOW IS 
THE TIME TO DO IT before prices increase. 

Indications on every hand point to a continuous upward 
movement in prices of labor and materials. 


We want you to share in the present low prices and to 
further aid you to modernize now, we offer a convenient 
time payment plan which will enable you to have necessary 
equipment for very small cash outlay. MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for detailed information—No obligation. 


W. C. HELLER & CO., MONTPELIER, OHIO 


or 
20 Vesey St., New York City, N. Y. 
© Mall complete store equipment catalogue. 
Ci Mall display table folder. 
© Mail cireular of bulb-edge glass and table hardware. 
© Tell us more about your time payment plan. 
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Convention Calendar 
Week of July 9, 1933 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
AssociaTIoNn, Convention and Exhibit, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee. Atlanta, Ga. 
Ansley Hotel, July 11, 12 and 13, 1933. Walter Harlan, 
secretary, 1450 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Week of Sept. 17, 1933 


Thirty-second Annual Convention and Exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Washington Auditorium, Washington, D. C. September 
18 to 23 inclusive, 1933. W. Glenn Pearce, managing di- 
rector, Wesley Bldg., 17th and Arch Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Week of Oct. 8, 1933 


Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Federation of Implement Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 11 and 12, 1933. H. J. 
Hodge, secretary-treasurer, Abilene, Kan. 


du Pont Ne. 7 Top Sealer 


A flexible, waterproof cement for sealing cracks at the moulding 
on automobile tops. It is a special type of heavy bodied varnish 
which dries to a dull black color closely resembling the color of 
top material on used cars. It flows well, has fine texture and good 
adhesive qualities, and dries tack free in about thirty minutes after 
application. Packed in collapsible tubes equipped with long nasal 
tips to make application easy. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 





1933 EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 
VACATION WINDOW DISPLAY 


Offered to dealers with the human interest picture, shown on the 
, card above the camp stove in the suggested window trim, illustrated 
here. Material includes window display piece in center, reproduc- 
tion of human interest picture and window card. The only require- 
ment for the receiving of this material is the placing of a $7.50 or 
a $15.00 order for Eveready flashlights. Both these requirements 
are quoted in terms of dealer cost. With the smaller order the 
dealer receives one display set and 20 reproductions of the human 
interest picture, for distribution to purchasers of flashlights. With 
the $15.00 order the dealer receives one display set and 50 repro- 





ductions. The National Carbon Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
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McKINNEY Carded Hardware 


Displayed on open tables, McKinney Carded Hardware commands instant 
attention and sells itself. 

The McKinney line comprises 32 quick-selling items mounted on attractive 
cards, complete with screws, to retail at 5 and 10 
cents per card. 











All items are finished in either Dull Brass or Cadmium to meet the popular 
demand. Packed 1 doz. of each of the 32 items in a box—12 boxes in a 
carton. Every item a fast-moving staple. Popular assortment packing in 


Lot A and Lot B. Send for Folder and Discounts. 


McKINNEY MFG. CO., N. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Sand’s New Patented 


KING-KRAFT Putty Knife 


Cleans thoroughly paint containers with offset 
edge. Speeds removal of old putty, paint and 
wall paper. Spreads putty rapidly. Offset 
protects hands. Cleans ink and food con- 
tainers. Quick, profitable, seller for many uses. 


Sand’s New Economy KING-KRAFT 
Patented Paring Knife 


Offset edge cleans entire contents of food con- 
tainers without injury to hands. also handy 
for chopping up meats, vegetables and fruits. 
Double edge. Stainless steel. Offset point 
removes potato eyes, apple spots, ete. Reunded 
edge for pie making. Your jobber will 
supply you. 


SAND’S LEVEL & TOOL CO. 
8629-37 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Sand’s Levels Tell the Truth 


They sell where shown 
Women like them be- 
Moore cause they can easily 


be hammered into 


A I um i num woodwork or plaster 


* walls. 
Push-Pins B al 
To Hang Up Things YJ for 0 cents 
Our small Counter Displays, holding twelve 
window-front packets, attract attention. Ask 
your Jobber. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113-125 Berkley St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









WO4 Odd INDLVA 
























RIGHT IN YOUR LINE 


*\) When in need of Fence, Gates 
or Miscellaneous fron and Wire /S 
specialties most people turn first “ 


REAL sales representa- 


tives advertise in the : 5 Wny"’not “eaulp. yoursett with 
" " | Soe, eres oe 
Sales Accounts Wanted ag OR 
‘ profitable order? 
columns of the classi- a ae and bay 
fied advertising section FA): LWORKS COMPANY. INC. 





























of HARDWARE AGE. Libel citciiewens Motto 














TUBEHANKS 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF 


ALL SILVER LAKE 
PRODUCTS 


ee oe eS Oe 


AASSACH 


JUNE 22, 1933 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 





Positions Wanted and Help 
Wanted Advertisements at Spe- 
cial Rate of one cent a word, 
minimum fifty cents per in- 
sertion. 








Use the “Classified Opportunities Section” to Reach Hardware Manufacturers 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Jobbers, Jobbers’ Salesmen, Retailers and Retail Salesmen 


THE FOLLOWING RATES 
apply te “Business Opportunities,” “Sales 


BOXED DISPLAY RATES 
inch oe -coccccccccccs OSC 
Each additional CE REE, DE 4.00 





Accounts Wanted” and “Sales Rep 
tives Wanted” advertisements. 





Set Selid, Minimum ef 50 words... . $3.00 
Each additional word.......... - 06 

All Capitals, Minimum of 50 wand. 4.00 
Each additional ae Ey 08 

Allow Seven Werds fer Keyed Address. 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 





Samples of merchandise, literature, catalogs, etc., will not be forwarded 


Disceunts fer Classified Advertising 
4 insertions, 10% off,8 insertions,15% eff. 
Due te the special rate, these discounts de 
not apply on Position Wanted or Help 
Wanted Advertisements. 
HARDWARE AGE is published every ether 
Thursday. Ferms close Nine Days previeus 
te date of publication. 
Address yeur advertisements and replies te 
HARDWARE AGE, Classified Opportunities, 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HARDWARE STOCK FOR SALE. A good 
clean stock of Hardware, Tools, Screen Doors and 
Windows, Paints and Housefurnishings. Business 
established over 30 years. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for party with small capital. 75% of 
appraisal. Apply L. W. Henslee, Trustee, 623 
Putnam Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS UP-TO-DATE 
Hardware and Housefurnishing Store also han- 
dling radios; located about 20 miles from New 
York on the main business street of a very fine 
New York town. Must act at once. Address Box 
B-120, care of Harpware AGE, New York City. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE EASTERN PAINT MANU- 
FACTURER, expanding its sales activities, de- 
sires representatives, commission basis, for _vari- 
ous territories in Eastern portion of the United 
States, and including New England and the 
South. Complete line including—Roof Coating, 
Cements, Putties, Waxes, etc. Reply in confi- 
dence with full details of experience, territory 
covered, and classes of trade with which you are 
familiar. Address Box B-164, care of Harpware 
Ace, New York City. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES IN TER- 
RITORIES of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia to sell bulk seed on commission basis. Do 
not reply unless now connected with hardware 
jobber or acquainted with hardware trade. Will 
consider full time position to capable men. Ad- 
dress Box B-146, care of Harpware Acer, New 
York City. 


DISTRIBUTORS TO HANDLE “MOON- 
BEAM,” the perfect Traffic Light Finder. This 
is a patented article and the only one of its kind 
on the market. Every motor car should have one. 
Territories will be allotted to meet your condi- 
tion. Address Box B-159, care of Harpwarr 
Acer, New York City. 

CARLOAD PAINT SALESMAN—We want 
a man who can sell jobbers in carload lots out- 
side white house paint to meet mail order com- 
petition. Commission basis. Address Box B-157, 
care of Harpware Acer, New York City. 


SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 



































SALES ACCOUNTS WANTED 


SALES ORGANIZATION of SEASONED 
VETERAN’S with an acquaintance and following 
of years, covering the PACIFIC COAST, having 
warehouse facilities, traveling a number of men, 
now want additional lines for the hardware 
trade. Axes, cotton goods, flat cutlery, files, 
paint brushes, =. roller skates, wheel 
goods, batteries, lv. ware, hose, tools or kindred 
lines. Will only consider lines, where position 
of factory representative is enjoyed, with broker- 
age. Address Box B-167, care of HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 

WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH some 
reliable manufacturer, all or part time. Commis- 
sion basis. Territory south of Washington, Vir- 

inia, south to Florida, west to Mississip i River. 

now the buyers hardware and paint trade. Best 
of reference. Prefer specialty. Address Box 
B-155, care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 


SALESMAN COVERING THE NEW ENG- 
LAND HARDWARE and mill supply jobbing 
trade, also the factory trade on commission basis. 
Wants one additional line. High quality lines 
that will show volume business considered. Ad- 
dress Box B-165, care of HarpwaAre Ace, New 
York City. 

















HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED HARDWARE MEN located 
throughout the Metropolitan district of New York 
City will find it to their advantage to register 
with this Bureau for positions. e are called 
upon from time to time to fill vacancies in the 
hardware and allied trades, from the executive 
to the errand boy. We need young men of 
intelligence, training and experience to fill these 
positions. No ~- oe fee required. No 
charge unless placed 

ASSOCIATED PLACEMENT BUREAU 

152 West 42nd _ Street 
New York City 

HARDWARE SALESMEN—Live wire, thor- 
oughly experienced with retail dealer following 
in New York City, Westchester, Nassau, Suffolk, 
wanted by a jobber. Must own automobile, and 
have previously sold hardware. Advise experi- 
ence, past employers, territory and following in 
detail. All replies will beskept strictly confi- 
dential. Address Box B-143, care of HARDWARE 
Ace, New York City. 











WANTED FOR WISCONSIN, 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA AND 
MICHIGAN by aggressive sales 
organization specialty lines for re- 
tail, wholesale hardware and de- 
partment store trade. A 1 Credit; 
warehousing facilities; will carry 
accounts and do billing when nec- 
essary. Unquestionable reference. 


Address Box 7504-A 


HARDWARE AGE 
802 Otis Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








SALESMAN TO COVER JEWISH TRADI 
on store fixture and refrigerator hardware, must 
know line thoroughly as an inside and outside 
man. Salary basis. Address Box B-160, care 
of Harpware Acar, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











EXPERIENCED HARDWARE _ PERSON- 
NEL with many years of training in the hard- 
ware and allied anions are registered with 
this Bureau. You will find among our applicants 
the highest types of executives, salesmen, clerks 
and technicians, each thoroughly ae ee in 
his line. This is the only emplo agency 
that specializes in the hardware Gaeeee. If we 
can help you in any way, please do not hesitate 
to ~ upon us. e charge you nothing for this 
servic 

ASSOCIATED, PLACEMENT BUREAU 


42nd S 
New York City WTsconsin 7-1802—1&N2 








HAVE REPRESENTED MANUFACTURERS 
IN CHICAGO and Central States for 20 years. 
Am_ well acquainted with the trade, large and 
small. Want hardware and kindred lines on 
commission basis. Am qualified to plan merchan- 
pe mer of your products with you. Can give 
pe of references. Address Box 7503-A, 

ARDWARE Ace, 802 Otis Bldg., Chicago, III. 

LINE WANTED—Padlock and night latcher, 
inside mortise, rim and front door locks—marine 
hardware, for Southeastern Statés. Address 
M.E., care of Harpware Ace, New York City. 
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EXPFRIENCED SALESMAN WITH. ES. 
TABLISHED FOLLOWING among _ hardware 
and house-furnishing jobbers and department 
stores in Metropolitan district desires connection 
with manufacturer of line salable to those out- 
lets. Address Box B-161, care of Harpware Ace, 
New Vork City. 

BUTLDER’S HARDWARE MAN with long 
experience in New York, familiar with plans. 
specifications and details, would like to connect 
with house selling builder’s hardware. Address 
i B-158, care of Harnware Ace, New York 
‘ity. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A MANUFAC- 
TURER to obtain a general sales manager having 
15 years’ experience and wide acquaintance 
through field work in the hardware, mill supply, 
auto accessory, industrial and public utility fields, 
with a successful record of resuits in national 
and all foreign markets. College education, 
speaks several languages. Well versed in or- 
ganization and operation of branch offices and 
warehouses with sales direct to user and through 
all distribution channels. Professionally, has 
made sales and marketing studies for several 
large and nationally-known companies. Is open 
for new engagement. An interview may prove 
to our mutual benefit. Address Box B-140, care 
of Harpware Ace, New York City. 


SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION SELL- 
ING TO Illinois retail hardware and department 
store trade. Cover state thoroughly except Chi- 
cago, making all towns large and small. Have 
sold this trade for years. Am well established 
and have the dealers’ confidence. Am reliable and 
have a reputation of being an able salesman. 
Address Box B-116, care of Harpwarg Ace, New 
York City. 


HARDWARE MAN WITH FIFTEEN 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 36 years of age, wid- 
ower, sober and industrious, desires position with 
reliable retail store as manager or salesman 
where ability and work will be appreciated. Ex- 
perienced in retail and wholesale hardware. Also 
ex-dealer and traveling salesman. Best reference. 
Can go anywhere. Address Box B-163, care of 
Harpware Ace, New York City. 


SALES OR GENERAL EXECUTIVE with 
unbroken record of real achievements, now avail- 
able. Background of university, actual selling of 
steel and hardware products, successful sales 
manager, and well-rounded ability to do things 
and do them well. At present seeking permanent 
connection with well-established industry requiring 
new methods, vision and sound judgment. 
dress Box B-131, care of Harpware Acs, New 
York City. 

HARDWARE MAN, forty-two years old, 
single, sober and industrious, thoroughly experi- 
enced in retail and wholesale hardware, desires a 
position with reliable retail store as manager or 
salesman where ability and work will be ap- 
preciated. Can furnish best references. Can go 
anywhere—middle West or South preferred. Ad- 
dress Box B-69, care of HarDware Acr, New 
York City. 


DESIRE PERMANENT POSITION WITH 
HARDWARE JOBBER OR MANUFACTURER. 
Formerly employed seven years by a large New 
York State jobber also two years by a nationally- 
known manufacturer. Well acquainted with both 
dealers and jobbers in Northern, Western and 
Central New York State. Age 33 years, mar- 
ried. Excellent references. Address Box B-149, 
care of Harnware AcE, New York City. 


SALESMAN OF HIGHEST TYPE with 
wide experience in merchandising problems of 
the hardware retailer, desires position with 
manufacturer dealing direct, wishing this type 
of selling service. Prefer central or western 
states where I am well and favorably known. 
Address Box B-156, care of Harpware AcE, 
New York City. 


EXPFRIENCED HARDWARE DEALER 
AND TRAVELING SALESMAN open for con- 
nection with jobber or manufacturer June 20, as 
salesman. Eighteen years experience, 38 vears of 
age, good character with hest of references. _Ad- 
dress Box B-162, care of Harpware Ace, New 
York City. 


MERCHANDISER DESIRES'- POSITION 
with retailer, wholesaler, or manufacturer. Age 
25, married, high school eraduate. Seven years 
with Independent and Chain, Retail Hardware 
Stores. Experience has been in Michigan. ve 
make investment if necessary. Address—Paul 
Welbaum, 116 Lake St.. Buchanan, Mich. 
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eee CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HARDWARE CLERK, MIDDLE - AGED, 
MARRIED, have 18 years’ experience in Brook- 
lyn hardware stores. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences and am familiar with all departments. Will 
go anywhere in city. Willing to start on small 
salary. Address Box B-126, care of Harpware 
Ace, New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN well and favor- 
ably known to the hardware jobbing trade in New 
York Metropolitan District offers efficient repre- 
sentation to a manufacturer of hardware special- 
ties. Can secure quick and sound distribution 
for product of merit. Address Box B-166, care 

| of Harpware AGE, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE in calling on the 
jobbing hardware trade of the South, and refers 
to hundreds of his old customers, is "seeking em- 

loyment. Speaks Spanish and has sold goods in 
tin America. . W. Jeffords, Box B-128, care 
of Harpware Ace, New York City. 











Good Window Displays«««««««« «« «en «a « « 


And many dealers who require their own 
copy of Hardware Age find it highly profit- 
able to subscribe to extra copies for their 
sales force. 


Do you realize that no one factor will 
draw people to your store like attractive 
window displays of seasonable merchandise? 


Hardware Age is continually reproducing 
such window displays—its representatives 
are always on the lookout for new ideas. 


The cost, $1.00 per year, is returned over 
and over in better windows and increased 
trade. 


HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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HILL Style H Balcony Dryer 


Easily 
aa — 


snide ‘of build. 

in Every foot 
of line is within 
easy reach. Can be 
swung out clear of porch, 





























ar 3 pe — qo Are Famous for Sharp Edge and Endurance 
cannot be blown off. Made from best Swedish mild steel, with 
Profitable seller. Send inserted crucible steel 
for Booklet which shows BANKO Scythes are pusranteed ~ TER 
all styles. manufacturing defects 
BANKO Scythes are the best and most reliable made 
woh Clothes Dryer Co., Inc. in Sweden and have been sold in U. 8. A. since 1889. 
3 Beware of imitations. Demand the Genuine BANKO. 
Worcester Mass. From your jobber or write Factory office: 
New York Distributor SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 
107-109 Lafayette St. 740 Washington Ave., North 
H. Kornahrens, Inc. New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Stock and Profit with 


“G & B” QUALITY Products 





WIRE POULTRY NETTING 
Goops STRAITLINE FENCING 
O AMES GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 
° & SCREEN WIRE CLOTH: 
“7 AR ” 


; 7 _ ase “ACME” ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
The Shovel That Built America QUALITY ,ELECTRO GAL\ 


AMES BALDWIN WYOMING CO. Saaape: a oe 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. NORTH EASTON, MASS. The Gubert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Famous A B W Brands 
Hetablished 1818 America’s Oldest Woven Wire Factory-Manufacturers 





O. AMES KNOXALL RED EDGE 
BRONCO MONONGAH PONY WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
PACEMAKER HUSKY COAL BLUFF Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 


New York City Geergetewn, Conn. Chicago Kansas City, Mo. San Francisce 








































) NICHOLSON FILE 
“Taking / enishinent Advertising uses the 


f f /y Y ia miner in current na- 
44 pail ©, 1E JO , tional copy to point 
out to your customers 
that men and tools 
alike must have the 
ruggedness to do 
hard jobs quickly and 
at a profit. 


COBBLER OUTFITS 


by 
PLYMOUTH 


COBBLER OUTFITS and Shoe 
Lasts and Stands are in big de- 
mand right now. Shoes are worn 
longer—men are “half-soling their 
own.” Display Plymouth Cobbler 
sets on your counter and in your 
window and watch them sell. 
Pl mouth Products also include 
m,” “Little Giant,” “Never 
Fail” and “R & H” Corn Shellers 
, and “Rapid” and “Korn King” 
— Mills. Write for catalog 
low prices. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
1332 High St., 
Plymouth, Ohio 


Your jobber carries 
Nicholson Files. Nich- 
olson File Co., Prov- 
idence, R. L, U.S.A. 7 


“Tm” 
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ery 


FILES 


Pos 


Remco 


Brass Head Rustless 
Numeral ThumbTacks 
For use on Windows, SA M SO N & O R D A G E 1,4 @) R K NS) 


Sereens, Storm Doors, 
Furniture Shelves, Bins, BOSTON, MASS 
eto. Numbers run from iam sia 
1 to 25, 26 to 50, 51 


to 75, 76 to 100. 25 
Numbers on each block. 
12 blocks in a box, 12 4 


boxes in a carton. Re- 











tail at 10c for 25 num- SAMSON SPOT, PHOENIX and SACHEM brands 
bers. Demand them 
from your jobber — if each the standard of quality for its particular use. 


he cannot supply you 
write us. We protect 





the Hardware Jobber "There IS a Difference in Sash Cord”’ 

and Independent Mer- 

= OTHER BRAIDED CORDS* COTTON TWINES 
Robt. E. Miller, Inc. 


35 Pearl Street Send for catalogue, samples and selling inf 
New York, N. Y. 
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Than any other kind 


Used and recommended by canning experts for 23 


. years. Sure to seal. Easy to open. No tugging. No 


GOOD LUCK 


1933 


prying. One big lip instead of two small ones. New 
live rubber that stays alive. Safe for all methods of 
canning. Original “cold pack” jar rubber; still the 
leader in this field. Nationally advertised. More sold 
than any other kind. Sales for 1932 show splendid 
increase over 1931. A larger profit. And a bigger 
repeat business, for you. THAT’S GOOD LUCK JAR 
RUBBERS with the Big, Handy Lip. 


Jar Rubbers 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Largest Makers of Fruit Jar Rings in the World 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARE 


. them hard now. Keep them in display 
windows—on the counter—where customers 
will see them. Stack them up. Placard them. 
Winchester Staynless Super Speed .22 Car- 
tridges—Shorts, Longs, Long Rifles, W. R. F.s 

They have 25% higher speed. Hit 60% 
harder. Have flatter trajectory, longer range. 
Are cleaner. Yet cost no more. 

All kinds of people want them—for days off, 
for week-ends, for vacations. A carton for camp, 
shore cottage, cabin, shack, farm, ranch or plan- 
tation. The more you show—the more you sell. 

They want Winchester Staynless Super 
Speeds—know them—look for the red packages. 


They want them to save cleaning, because Stayn- 
less, non-rusting. Want them for their self-lubri- 
cating Kopperklad bullets—greaseless, cleaner, 
not soiling hands or pockets, not taking grit 
into the rifle bore—and their attractive nickel- 
plated cases. Want them for shooting that can’t 
be done with regular .22s—high-speed, flat- 
trajectory, heavy-hitting long shots at wood- 
chucks, marmots, crows, game-destroying 
hawks, and the like. Want them for their 
superior Winchester accuracy and dependa- 
bility. Stock up with the popular Winchester 
Staynless Super Speeds. Tell your Jobber 
TODAY. Write us for counter folders—FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., > -c" NEW HAVEN, CONN.., U. S. A. 


HARDWARE AGE 











